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‘its loss, or the non-reception of the 


|goods ordered within a reasonable 
| time—thus making them practically 
| useless tohim. By giving encourage- 
|ment to unscrupulous dealers—send- 





| Taking Him at His Word. 


Lecture at St. Joseph, Mo. 





We have consented to dainnaiiiel Page 413 of Gleanings for August 
on “Bees and Honey,” at the Court! contains the following very singular 
House in St.Joseph, under the auspices | announcement : 










THOMAS G. NEWMAN, | ing orders for queens, bees or supplies 


Barren ax» Pucraseven, | to those who offer them at ruinous 


974 WEST MADISON ST.. CHICAGO. ILL | rates—bee-keepers bring upon them- 
; ila selves the loss of their money in many 


cases, and also contribute to the more 
| disastrous result of driving honorable 
| dealers from the business in disgust. 
| We are casting reflections on no 
individual dealer, and only wish to en- 
| force the lesson, that getting ‘* some- 
thing for nothing” should never be 
| expected. All should send their orders’ 
to reliable persons, and get the best, 
| quality considered, fora fairprice. If 
all will do this for the next season we 
| Shall hear far less complaints, and be 
| doing our share of the work in ‘* build- 
| ing up,” instead of “* tearing down.” 
| The Weekly BEE JouRNAL desires 


<< > ~+_—_— 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

WEEKLY—(52 numbers) #2 a year,in advance. 
Three or Six Months at the same rate. 

SEMI-MONTHLY—The first and third numbers ot 
each month, at $1.00 a year, in advance. 

MONTHLY—The first number of each month, at 
50 cents a year, in advance. 


{®@” Any person sending a club of six is entitled 
to an extra copy (like the club) sent to any address 
desired. Sample copies furnished free. 

{2~ Remit by money-order, registered letter, ex- 
press or bank draft on Chicago or New York, pay- 
able to our order. Such only are at our risk. Checks 
on local banks cost us 25 cents for collecting. 


Free of postage in the United States or Canada. 
Postage to Europe 50 cents extra. 


Entered at Chicago post office as second class matter. 
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Ruinous Competition. 
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As we should endeavor to draw ap- 
propriate ‘‘ lessons” from transpiring 
events, let us try to do so from the 
facts presented in this and a former 


- | to remedy this evil as nuch as possibles 
-,|and would suggest to dealers that it 


would enhance the interests of the 
fraternity to have a standard price 
current, of all kinds of apiarian sup- 
plies, so that bee-keepers can buy at 
|their nearest reliable supply depot, 
| at the same price asat a distant point, 
jand thus save freight and express 
recharges. This will, in some small 





of the apiarian department of the St: 
Joseph (Mo.) Inter-State Exposition, | 
on Thursday, Sept. 8, 1881, at 8 p. m. | 
R.S. Musser, Esq., the Superintend- 
ent of the department of ‘apiculture, 
seems determined not only to have a 
very fine display of bees, honey, apia- 
rian implements, etc., but also to try 
to elevate the science and beget a pro- 
gressive spirit in the honey producers 
of the Missouri Valley. 

We hope to see a large number of 
the intelligent bee-keepers of the 
Missouri Valley at this meeting; we 
shall endeavor to elucidate many 
points of interest to those who keep 
bees and produce honey. Let there 
be a general rally. 

EXcuRSION Rates.—The following 
roads will charge passengers 4 rates 


to and from the Exposition from all 
stations on their line: Saint Joseph 


& Des Moines. Wabash, St. Louis & | 


Pacific, The Kansas OT: St. Joseph 
& Council Bluffs, Hannibal & St Jos- 
eph, St. Joseph & Western, Atchison 
& Nebraska, Missouri Pacific, Kansas 
Pacific, Central Branch Union Pacific, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 





The Indiana State Fair.—The pre- 


measure, remedy the evil, but will not | mium list has been increased 20 per 


I agree to be responsible for my ad- 
vertisers, and if Mr. Burch, or any 
other one, fails to send the goods, or 
return the money, I will pay back the 
| amount as soon as itis determined that 
| it cannot be collected.of such adver- 
|tiser. It does not seem to me that I 
should be responsible for damages re- 
| sulting from delays in filling orders. 


| ry . . . 
| Novice has certainly inaugurated a 


|novel feature as a publisher, and one 
| quite as unbusiness-like, though per- 
haps less reprehensible, than some of 
|H. A. Burch & Co.’s practices. We 
| cannot agree with Mr. Root that he is 
|not as much morally bound to make 
restitution for damages occasioned by 
|excessive delays in filling orders, as 


| for the money actually remitted. It 


|i easy to imagine cases wherein the 

latter would sink into insignificance 
|in a comparison. But Mr. Root’s 
| whole position is not only unbusiness- 
like, but it is morally wrong ; it shifts 
all legal responsibility from the con- 
tracting party ; it assumes obligations 
without having received an equiva- 
lent; it is a temptation to buyers to 
relax vigilance in the settlement of 
private transactions; and it is an 
incentive to dishonest practices on the 
part of advertisers. 


number, concerning the failure of Sa aa : 

some supply dealers to meet the ex- ome S. shat peerage be done until all | cent. Improvements are ordered, and 

pectations of the public. | the irresponsible dealers are forced | every arrangement will be made for 
out of the business by apiarists who | the comfort of exhibitors and visitors. 


In the article above referred to Mr. 
Root schedules about $400, which he 


There are many against whom no | virtually assumes to pay for H. A. 


word of reproach can be heard, and 
who enjoy the reputation of being 


so considered is the question. 


sider ‘‘competition as the life of 
trade,” but it will be well to remember | 
that an unremunerative rivalry is also | 


| will refuse to buy anything of them. 





The Capital City will put on its holi- 





Burch & Co.—with many more yet to 


We submit these thoughts, on the| day attire. The Public Institutions | pear from. It is incomprehensible to 
‘‘ reliable dealers ;” but why all are not | ‘‘events of the hour,” to the earnest | will be prepared to receive visitors 
consideration of all interested in the | during the Fair week. Railroads will, | such a business precedent. Bya peru- 
We have been accustomed to con- | Welfare and development of progress- | as usual, carry passengers and freight | 4) of the correspondence below, it 


| ive bee-culture. 


-_-—~— + + 


Borage.—Robert G. Smith, Falken- season. 


sometimes the death of it. A mo-| burg, Ont., writes us under date of | 23, and 24, so that the Fair will open 
ment’s reflection will convince all that | August 25th : 





every person who transacts trade must | J{erewith inclosed you will find the 
make a legitimate profit upon what is | flower and leaf of a plant that my bees 
bought and sold, in order to defray the | Work on from morning till night. Can 


‘ane ‘ ; a | you tell me the name of it? We have 
necessary expenses connected withthe | 2p undance of goldenrod, but I have 


carrying on of that business, as well | not seen a bee onit yet. Will Italians 
as to pay for the time given to it. | work on it—mine are | emg Is mul- 
If irresponsible parties cut these | lein considered a good honey plant ? 
figures so much that honorable dealers 
cannot derive a legitimate profit, then | rago officinalis). Italian, hybrid and 
one of two things must happen—either | black bees should all work on golden- 
the business will all go into the hands | rod, and yours will probably be busy 
of the dishonest, by the prudent with- on itere the receipt of this paper. We 


\and Committees on Awards begin 
| work on Monday, Sept. 26. The in- 


‘creased interest is dgmonstrated by 
the unusual amount of applications 
for space and other business connec- 
| ted with the Fair thus early. 


——<—— + + 


Local Fairs.—Bee-keepers attend- 





bee-keepers’ manuals, etc., with their 
exhibits. When taken in % dozen 


| lots by express, for this purpose, we 


| will supply any or all kinds, or one or 


|us how any sane man can establish 


| at ¢ rates, and all combined will make | wi) pe seen he has been taken at his 
| the State Fair the great event of the 
Preparation days, Sept. 22, 


word—not by the parties enumerated 
in the schedule, but by H. A. Burch 
& Co. Where this matter will end, it 
|is impossible to foretell; but how it 
| will end can be easily imagined. The 
| following letter is from a former cor- 
| respondent on this subject: 

| Ihaveatlast heard from H. A. Bureh 
|& Co., in the shape of a circular on 


postal cerd, the contents of which are 
as follows : 





| 


The flower and leaf is borage (Bo-| ing fairs this fall should have a few | * Notwithstanding that we have 


labored earnestly and constantly the 
| present season to fill all our orders, 
| our books show that many are yet un- 
filled, yours being among the number. 
| In view of what Mr. A. I. Root, of 
| Medina, Ohio, hasseen fit tosay about 


drawal of the honorable dealers, or all | have never observed bees working on | two of each to make the half dozen, | ys and our business in the July and 


will go to ruin together. | mullein, and do not think much of it 

Buyers are much to blame for seek- | for honey. In some Jocations, and un- 
ing to find the one who cuts the figures | der certain circumstances, bees may 
most, and then trust him with their | Tind a little honey init, but not enough 
money, but very often have to mourn to justify fostering it. 





at 30 per cent. discount. If wanted 
by mail, add the postage. We do not 
send any ‘‘on sale or return.” We 
will furnish copies of the BEE JouR- 
NAL free for distribution at fairs. 








| August numbers of his Gleanings, we 
request you to make out a statement 
of your account with us and mail him 
lat once for payment, which he will 
probably do, as per agreement—we 
will settle with him for the same. In 
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case he refuses to do this, please report | 

it to us at once. Our reasons for tak- 

ing Mr. Root at his word will be given 

Se all before many months.—H. A. 
URCH & Co.” 


For the most unblushing effrontery, 
this firm, I think, will ‘‘take the cake.” 
Their business practices will get well 
aired shortly. E. E. WORTHEN. 

Wellsburg, W. Va., Aug. 17, 1881. 


The South Haven, Mich., Sentinel 
copies the article from the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL of Aug. 17, and then 
comments as follows: 


Too much stress should not be ne 
on the statement of H. A. Burch that 
he is working eighteen hours per day 
to fill orders, or on any other excuse 
he makes. In our next issue we will 
give a case where he has had money 
since June, 1879, two years and two 
months, for which the remitter has not 
received his goods, Mr. Burch making 
this *‘eighteen hours a day” plea in 
July of lust year. We presume the 
BEE JOURNALAnd the Gleanings hope 
his partner (?) the ‘‘ Co.” part of the 
firm, will return with wealth to make 
good the claims of apiarists in differ- 
ent portions of the country. Your 
excuses are too thin, Master Herbert ; 
your only excuse to be made is thorough 
restitution of the money, or an acknowl- 
edgment that you really are what so 
many people consider you. 


On the other hand, Mr. G. W. Stan- 
ley, of Wyoming, N. Y., was at this 
office in June last, en route for South 
Haven, Mich., for the purpose of get- 
ting satisfaction for himself and oth- 
ers from Mr. Burch, or *‘ close him up, 
if possible,” to use his own language. 
He went, and on his return to New 
York he wrote the following to this 
office, according to promise, to let us 
know the true state of Mr. Burch’s 
affairs : 

I have arrived home at last, and 
will tell you what success I had. When 
lealled on Mr. Burch I found him 
very busy with his bees, putting upa 
lot to ship to a man in Indiana, and I 
must say they were a very fine lot. 1 
could find nothing about him in his 
own town to make me think he had 
any idea of beatiny any one, but, on 
the contrary, found that he had a great 
many friends, and was working from 
4 o’clock in the morning until 11 or 12 
at night to fill orders and to overthrow 
the charges of fraud that are brought 
upagainsthim. True, Mr. b. isa poor 
man, but is doing all in his power to 
not only fill his orders, but to give 
good satisfaction to all those who send 
to him for goods. He had, when I 
found him, 226 colonies of bees in his 
yard, besides about 40 nuclei, and has 
a good stock of Dunham foundation 
and wax on hand. 

I can tell you why he advertises that 
his bees did not die, like those of other 
bee-keepers, last winter (this I learned | 
from other parties). When he sent 
out his circulars his bees were in fine 
condition, but they were allowed to 
starve late in the spring by the man | 
who had charge of them, and then he | 
(Mr. Burch) had to take the money 
that was sent in and buy more to fill | 
the orders. Of course, if all those | 
who have ordered goodsof him should 
claim their money at one time he 
could not pay them ail, but he has bees 
and other goods such as they have or- 
dered to fill the orders, and is doing so | 
just as fast as he can possibly send out | 
the goods. 

Mr. Burch has more than satisfied | 
me, and gives me a much better lot of | 
goods than my order calls for, and | 
when I wished the money refunded for | 
one of my men, he seemed perfectly | 
willing to do it, and paid over the| 
amount in full. I will say that so far | 
as I have dealt with good, honest men, | 
H. A. Bureh does not fall below the} 
average. G. W. STANLEY. | 

Wyoming, N. Y., July 4, 1881. | 


The above letter from Mr. Stanley | 
staved off the ‘‘ trouble ”’ for a month, 





there prepared for war, and came 
away saying, ‘“‘ So far as I have dealt 
with good, honest men, H. A. Burch 
does not fall below the average.” 

Our readers now have an outline of 
the whole matter before them, and 
must form their own conclusions. 

Since the foregoing was placed in 
the hands of the printer, a subsequent 
letter has been received from Mr. 


Stanley, bearing date Aug. 22, from. 


which we make the following extract : 


Our Burch bees are good ones, and 
I have no reason to complain of Burch 
in view of the straightforward way in 
which he dealt with me. 

We have received letters, from sev- 
eral parties, complaining bitterly of 
the manner of doing business by two 
or three queen-breeders and supply 
dealers ; but hope it will not be neces- 
sary to publish them. 





















MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Uses of Honey.—A paper named 
Food of Health remarks as follows : 


Honey can be used in lieu of sugar 
for almost all kinds of domestic use. 
It has no superior in the canning and 
preserving of fruits, making straw- 
berry shortcake, ete. Many persons 
claim that honey disagrees with them 
—makes them sick. This isa mistaken 
idea and is owing to those persons hav- 
ing eaten honey mixed with the poi- 
son of the bee, bee bread, larvee, bees, 
etc.,as the old fashioned strained honey 
used to be. But the honey of to-day, 
such as is produced by intelligent bee- 
keepers, and bearing their own label, 
is pure nectar, free from all deleterious 
substances, and is by far the purest 
and most healthful sweet known. As 
an article for the table, both useful 
and ornamental, what can be superior 
tocomb honey? This is now procured 
mostly in small] frames and is removed 
from the hives as soon as it is sealed, 
thus preserving its delicate whiteness. 
But for use in the cuisine extracted 
honey is superior, as it is free from 
wax, being thrown from the comb by 
centrifugal force. 





How, What and When to Feed.—Mr. 
L. C. Root, in the American Agricul- 
turist, SAYS: 

In most localities the season for 
honey gathering to any great extent 
has now passed. Some sections will 
afford honey from Sweet Clover ( Meli- 
lot), and others from Golden Rod, 
Aster, Eupatorium, and all fall flowers. 
In August L urged the necessity of not 
endeavoring to secure too much sur- 
plus, and thus leave the brood combs 
with too little honey for the bees to 
winter upon. There will be cases 
where the honey yield closes very ab- 
ruptly, when thecombs will be fully 
occupied with brood, and the honey 
almost entirely stowed above in the 
boxes. Where this is the case, the 
bees must be fed. Where fall flowers 
are abundant, and more honey may be 
stored than is necessary for winter, 
empty combs should be supplied, and 
honey stored for spring feeding. 

If there are exceptional cases where 
from improper management, or from 
causes referred to above, we find feed- 
ing necessary, what shall we feed? I 
answer, letit be pure honey. I have 
heretofore advocated the use of the 
best ‘*‘A” sugar, but time has 
changed in our practice. The darker 
grades of honey are now so low in price 
that it is no longer to our interest to 
feed cane sugar and sell our honey. 
But our strongest argument against 
feeding other sweets than honey is, 


so far as we were concerned. He went! that great efforts must be made by bee- 





keepers everywhere to preserve the 
standard, of purity of honey. Forthis 
reason, I urge that no other food than 
honey be used forour bees. Iam well 
aware that cane sugar may be used 
for wintering insuch a manner that 
all of it will be consumed by the 
bees, but as we advance in the busi- 
ness, I find it desirable to feed more 
freely. While so many articles of 
a saccharine nature are being so freely 
and vilely adulterated, bee-keepers 
should avoid even the appearance of 
adulteration. 

See to it that each colony is supplied 
with a good prolific queen. It is impor- 
tant that all queens be of good quality 
uopn entering winter-quarters. 





Pasture for Bees a Necessity.—Mr. 
W.Camm, in the Bee-Keepers’ Guide, 
says: 


Every season convinces me more 
and more that bee-keepers must sow 
honey plants and provide pasture for 
his bees, and provide if possible a suc- 
cession of bloom. I sowed 2 or8acres 
of mellilot this spring, on poor, clay 
hill points; and where sown in oats, 
it makes a poor show, but where the 
ground was roughly plowed, and the 
mellilot alonesown, there is a good 
stand. Several acres of alsike also 
were sown, andin moist places it will 
bloom this fall, but in dry spots it will 
makea thin stand. These with white 
clover and buckwheat, will make our 
main honey crop except where linden 
is abundant. As 1 write, late showers 
seem to have started the honey again 
and at early dawn the bees fly as though 
they had found honey dew. I sowed 
a good deal of mustard but its period 
of blooming was so brief, the bees 
worked upon it so few hours each day, 
that I shall not sow it again. Catnip 
anda kind of wild, white flowered mint, 
is crowded from morning until night, 
and upon mignonette they swarm all 
through the heat of the day. A card 
from the Rev. A. Salisbury, Camargo, 
Ill., says that his patch of 5 acres of 
mellilot swarms with bees from time 


of flowering until frost, and that it 


completely bridged the season from 
white-clover till fall bloom; but of 
quality and quantity of yield he would 
not speak, as 500 colonies more or less, 
had pastured on his patch till the pres- 
ent season. 

I would rather have common black 
bees with plenty of continuous bee 
bloom, than the best of Italians, Cyp- 
rians, or Hungarians and poor bee 
pasture. 


Management of Comb Honey.—Mrs. 
L. Harrison, in the Prairie Farmer, 
gives the following advice: 


As soon as the cells are sealed, it 
should be removed, so as not to get 
discolored with the travel of the bees. 
To be gilt-edged, that is No. 1, its 
snowy whiteness should be preserved, 
and whoever has this kind to sell will 
win the day. We know bee-keepers 
who let the honey remain on the hives, 
until frost drives the bees down into 
the body of the hives, for warmth. 
The honey that remains on during the 
season becomes discolored, and has 
not that delicate tenderness that comb 
honey has that was built and filled 
quickly, and removed as soon as 
completed. 

In our early days of bee-keeping, 
we were yearly shipwrecked in the 
keeping ot our honey, after we had 
followed these directions. ‘*‘ Why?” 
The place we kept it in was not ac- 
cording to bee-lore. We tried the 
cellar, an upstairs closet, an airy cham- 
ber, all with the same result. The 
honey would sweat, get watery and 
ooze through the comb and run from 
the boxes. When it was in this con- 
dition we would have to put it on to 
the bees again for them to dry it up, 
which they always — accom- 
plished. We did not like doing our 


work twice over, and in our dilemma, 
thought we would try the kitchen, as 
we had failed in every available place. 
We wrapped the boxes in newspaper, 
tied them up securely, in order to keep 








dust, smoke or flies from defacing 
the wood, and put on top of a cupboard 
all the place would hold. There was 
a coal fire in this room to do the cook- 
ing, and at times the thermometer 
stood at 100° in the shade on the adjoin- 
ing porch. We thought at the time 
that the great heat would melt it into 
a heap at the bottom of the boxes; but 
far from it, remaining perfectly dry— 
it was cured. Two yearsafterwardsa 
lady who had purchased a box of it, 
showed us a comb, saying; “I can 
handle it as easily as a piece of cake— 
it is dry and not sticky one particle.” 
Our experience proves to us, that to 
keep honey perfectly, it must be kept 
in a hot, dry, airy place. Other locali- 
ties may differ in this respect, we have 
only experience in this locality. 





Clover as a Fertilizer.—Discussing 
the mysteries of fertilization, the 
American Cultivator thus alludes to 
experiments with clover: 


For the last forty years there has 
been no article known to agriculturists 
which has so largely claimed the at- 
tention of the men of science, or indi- 
rectly that of the farmer, as has nitro- 
gen. Theory and practice alike have 
confirmed the opinion that there is no 
more important element, either in the 
vegetable or animal kingdom, than 
this, and yet how, or in what manner, 
or in what kind of combinations, it 
enters into the vegetable kingdom, we 
know no more than we did when the 
inquiry first began. We can discourse 
eloquently about the fertilizing quali- 
ties of Peruvian guano, we can tell how 
its fertilizing qualities depend on the 
amount of nitrogen entering into 
the plants and we know that clover is 
a wonderful fertilizer, that it leaves a 
large amount of nitrogen in the soil, 
in its roots and scattered leaves; but 
whether it did not accumulate the 
whole from the soil and present it to 
us in new compounds, or, through its 
leaves, presenting substances to the 
nitrogen in the atmosphere which 
would combine with it so that it could 
be carried to the soil, and made of ad- 
vantage to other vegetation, we are to- 
day as ignorant as we were 100 years 
ago. But this we do know, that one 
kind of vegetation does furnish and 
prepare food for another kind, and in 
this way we find the practical value of 
alternating crops. 

Mr. Lawes, in 1873, experimented 
with barley and clover. He sowed 
half a field with barley without ma- 
nure, which had been kept in crop the 
3 previous years, and fertilized with 
artificial manures: the other half had 
been sown to clover the year previous. 
The yield of barley was 31 bushels to 
the acre, and clover 3 tons 48 pounds 
per acre. The next year the whole 
field was sown to barley without ma- 
nure. The half previously in barley 
gave 32% bushels ; the other half after 
clover gave 58 bushels peracre. Thus 
we see that after taking off avery val- 
uable crop of clover he had increased 
the fertility of the soil to almost 
double that of the half which had been 
in barley. Now, without entering 
into any speculative theories of where 
this amount of fertilizing material 
came from, we have the facts from 
which we cannot ignore that by the 
aid of clover the crop of barley was 
vastly increased. Nor can we without 
presumption say that this fertality 
was the result of nitrogen which the 
clover collected any more than it was 
the result of phoshoric acid and pot- 
ash, which it had also collected,—for 
unless there were already accumulated 
in the soll these two principles equiva- 
lent to the requisitions of that amount 
of barley, it would have been in vain 
that the soil obtained through the clo- 
ver the necessary amount of nitrogen. 


2 


Bee-Keepers’ Union.—The Eastern 
New York Bee-Keepers’ Union Asso- 
ciation, will hold their eighth semi- 
annual Convention on Tuesday, Sept. 
27, 1881, at 10a. m., at Knowersville, 
N.Y. All bee-keepers are invited to 
attend. V.D. Wrieut, Pres. 

N. D. WEsT, Sec. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


How to Winter Bees Successfully. 





JAMES HEDDON. 





I have just read the prize essay of 
Mr. Chas. Dadant on the above sub- 
ject, and never before was I so struck 
with the difference in the actions of 
pees and the treatment they require, 
in different localities varying so little 
in latitude. In thisarticle I will refer 
to some of these differences, and dif- 
ferent conclusions arrived at there- 
from. He says: ‘* Bees in. winter do 
not inhabit the combs which are filled 
with honey. They gather directly be- 
low the sealed honey.” 

Here this is true where hives are 
left with tight wood covers, but with 
the Langstroth hive the cluster rises 
to the cushion many times, clustering 
square upon solid sealed comb below, 
but almost universally filling the space 
between the top bars and cloth above 
all, through the winter, passing over 
from comb to comb in this space 
(which is about 2 inches) and working 
forward and back through the ranges 
between the combs, thus being able 
to avail themselves of any honey the 
hive may contain. The quilt seems to 
attract them to it. 

I supposed the ‘‘ water in winter” 
question was either unsettled or con- 
ceded that all attempts to supply colo- 
nies by means of sponges and panes 
of glass as condensers, had failed to 
give any satisfactory results. 

Dysentery is the only winter trouble 
of any moment known in this vicinity. 
Whatever will cause winter breeding, 
will tend. to engender the disease. i 
water will do it, then let us ‘“ keep 
dry.”” Perhaps from this cause lies 
the success of the use of absorbents 
above. 

In regard to bees being unable to 
reach their stores, I have demonstrated 
that bees cannot pass from comb to 
comb through passages such as they 
have between the ends of the frames 
and the hive, when the hive is contin- 
ually in a temperature of 42° F., but 
will starve with honey close to them. 
This being true, bees are hardly as safe 
in special repositories (where no spe- 
cial passage-room is made for them) 
as they are out-of-doors, unless the 
winter is of continued severity. Or- 
dinarily, many times during winter 
the sun strikes the hive with sufficient 
warmth to raise the temperature in 
the hive so that the bees can pass over 
and around the frames. Here it is 
calculated that 25 pounds of honey are 
required to sustain a normal colony 
from the time that they cease gather- 
ing until they begin again. Only 
about one-half of this amount is re- 
quired to feed the bees during the time 
they are confined to the hive. But 
little more than one-third is used if 
but little breeding takes place. Win- 
ter breeding, however successfully 
done, is of little or no value here. 

That crystallizable sugar is most 
easily digested by the bees I have no 
doubt, but this fact plays but a small 
part in our success or failure to winter 
our bees, in my judgment, for if the 
eat pollen with it, dysentery and death 
will be apt to result. 

About twelve years ago,in the month 
of October, I bought 15 colonies of 
bees in 10-frame Langstroth hives, of 
a neighboring farmer. Owing to the 
season, these hives were almost exclu- 
sively basswood honey (the most crys- 
tallizable we have here) and in less 
than six weeks after putting them 
away all were dead with dysentery in 
its worstform. They were ina choice 
cellar. I was first led to believe from 
the expressions of others, that late 
(dark) honey was unsafe for wintering 
bees upon. Experience, coupled with 
close observation, led me to believe 
that it wasthe best. I now think that 
the secret is this : when we have combs 


full to the exclusion of fall pollen, and 
in this lies our success. 

Mr. Dadant speaks of *‘ 5 or 6 weeks” 
as a long time for bees to be confined, 
but says they will stand it if the honey 
is pure, etc. Last winter our 74 sur- 
viving colonies were completely con- 
fined for nearly 5 months, and that, 
too, during spells of continued cold of 
a severity seldom ever known here be- 
fore, and a majority came through 
healthy and bright. All wintered out- 
of-doors, and a few entirely neglected. 
One fall, in packing my bees, I left 
many with the brood cover tightly 
sealed, leaving no upward ventilation 
or absorbents above whatever. I lost 
about one-third of my colonies, but 
there was no difference in the condition 
of those with, and those without ven- 
tilation through absorbents above. 
Seeing no difference, I tried the same 
experiment the next winter, and ob- 
tained a decided preference in favor of 
the absorbents above, though a few, 
with no absorbents or other upward 
ventilation, were in fine order—win- 
tered perfectly. May it not be that 
whenever tight tops act as condensers, 
and this tends to stimulate breeding, 
that dysentery results ? 

I always objected to imprisoning 
bees during winter, because the mo- 
ment they find out they are prisoners, 
they become excited to a degree that 
causes them to eat all sorts of food ob- 
tainable. and unreasonable quantities 
of it. Nextcomes a statement in Mr. 
Dadant’s article which, while I have 
no desire to question its being put into 
successful effect in his location, would 
be ready death here. I quote: 


** Now, after a spell of more than a 
week of cold weather, as soon as the 
thermometer rises to 45° in the shade, 
I disturb every colony to compel their 
bees to fly out.’’ 

In successfully wintering bees in this 
climate, the first desideratum is to get 
the colony into that quiet, semi-dor- 
mant state which holds success in its 
hands for any length of time that it 
remains with them. This condition 
our bees nearly always enter into when 
first closed in by cold, and every time 
they are disturbed and aroused to ac- 
tivity, the chances for getting them 
back into this quiet state grow less ; 
particularly so as the winter advances. 
Flights in the fore part of the winter 
are seldom of any benefit, not being 
needed ; in the after part, they tend 
to stimulate breeding, which has a 
tendency to destroy our bees. Re- 
peatedly have I noticed the evil effects 
of a “ purifying flight.””. During the 
‘winter of 1874-75, I had housed about 
35 colonies. Towards spring they had 
the dysentery badly, so much so that 
I lost all but 14 of them, and as the 
cold frame was then among the great 
discoveries, I put one I had in opera- 
tion. I raised the mercury to the 
proper temperature (I think 60° or 70°), 
and placed under the glass, on a straw 
floor, three of the diseased colonies. 
They were strong in numbers, and 
flew and voided fully and satisfactorily 
(more so than they do out-of-doors in 
the same length of a. and returned 
to the hive with scarcely any loss. I 
was proud of my success, and deter- 
mined to put more through the next 
day if the sun shone, and if not, as 
soon as it did. Before it shone, how- 
ever, those three colonies, and those 
only, were dead. I have been told of 
three different instances where, in car- 
rying out bees from the cellar in the 
spring to stay,a colony or two was 
overlooked, and not discovered till 
late in April orearlyin May. Inevery 
instance these colonies.were the best 
of the season. 

The only cases where I have noticed 
any good to arise from winter flights, 
were where the bees enjoyed several 
days of perfect freedom to bask in the 
sunshine, and that before the time for 
breeding to begin. This truly short- 
ened the time of confinement, with no 
disastrous effects to more than offset 
the good obtained thereby. 

It seems that in Mr. Dadant’s local- 
ity the bees should “ never be placed 
in the repository after a few days of 
cold weather,” while George Grimm 





of fall honey we usually have them 


of things one of the requisites to suc- 
cess in his locality. Here, in our sec- 
tion, I think that some seasons early 
housing, before any cold weather has 
appeared, is best, while in other sea- 
sons a few cool, or even cold days are 
needed to get the stubborn bees into 
the semi-dormant state. 

I have believed and held all along, 
that whatever the cause of our winter 
losses was, it was one cause, to which 
all other influences were as fox-fire to 





the sun,and at best only acting as 
aggravations to the great cause, and, | 
as stated in my former article, I feel 
sure that the great main cause is the 
winter consumption of bee-bread. Last | 
winter bees that were cellared were 
much better off than those that were 
left outside in this climate in any 
shape, because while those inside had 
the advantage of a less consumption 
of food (which resulted in many cases 
in a total abstinence from pollen-eat- 
ing, though I know of one cellar full 
where all died), those outside had not 
the usual advantage of a thorough 
midwinter flight, or several of them, as 
was the case the winter before. 

I know of several cases where 
packed colonies came through in splen- 
did order, one lot being a whole apiary; 
other cases, where bees entirely neg- 
lected did usually well. But these 
were exceptional cases. I think last 
winter’s experience gave no proofs 
why we should turn from the out-door 
packing to the cellar. Perhapsa little 
of both would be good for large apia- 
ries. We often hear old residents say 
that years ago bees did not die during 
the winter if they had honey enough. 
I notice that at that time most of the 
honey was gathered from trees, while 
now, under a more advanced age of 
improvement of the country, these 
trees have been exchanged for weeds, 
the latter being greater pollen _pro- 
ducers than the former, especially in 
the fall of the year. 

Mr. Dadant’s article, above referred 
to, is one of much thought and infor- 
mation, andIappreciateit. I only de- 
sire to point out the difference in treat- 
ment required in different localities. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Aug. 8, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


How to Get Rid of Fertile Workers. 


W. H. ANDREWS. 








In the BEE JOURNAL, Aug. 10, 1881, 
Mr. E. A. Thomas writes under the 
above quoted heading, and I feel sure 
that as a generous man he will not 
think it unkind if I question some of 
his teachings, both as to logic and 
facts. 

First, he says: “I think there isa 
difference in colonies, for, while some 
will readily accept the means of ob- 
taining a queen, others seem bent on 
their own destruction,” etc. Now, 
this implies that some colonies have 
innate peculiarities less favorable in 
theirown perpetuity than in the happy 
nature of others; this,in my humble 
judgment, is error not meant. 

The difficulty in introducing queens 
and brood into queenless colonies in- 
creases with the length of time the 
colony remains queenless and the 
number of laying workers therein 
produced; there is no exception to 
this rule. 

Second: “I have never had a full 
colony with a fertile worker, but now 
and then have anucleus colony, which 
loses their first queen on going out to 
meet the drone, and so has no means 
of supplying the bees.” 

This implies at least one, and may 
be two of three things: Ist, that Mr. 
Thomas never had a full colony; 2d. 
that full colonies never lose their first 

neens; 3d, that when they do lose 
their first queens they are never with- 
out the means of supplying their loss. 
I take it that not one of these conclu- 
sions is correct in point of fact. 

Third: ‘‘I watched her while she 
laid quite a number of eggs, the bees 
treating her with all the consideration 
they would a queen, and then I pinched 
her head.” 





considers the reverse of this condition 


the statement that Mr. T. saw a 
worker lay quite a number of eggs, 
for I have seen quite a number of 
workers laying in the same comb at 
the same time, but that ‘‘ considera- 
tion’? business puzzles me. for I never 
saw that, or anything that I could mis- 
take for it; if the other workers give 
the laying worker the consideration 
they are wont to give a queen, Mr. 
T. should have no occasion to be trou- 
bled about informing his readers as to 
the best mode of ridding a colony of 
the fertile worker, for he would only 
need to say, examine your combs, and 
when you see the other workers treat- 
ing one worker “with all the conside- 
ration they would a queen, why, just 
there and then, pinch her head’”’—that 
would settle it. There is no mistak- 
ing the consideration given the queen 
by her workers. 

I get rid of laying workers by giv- 
ing the colony one frame of brood, in 
all stages, each day for 5 successive 
days, and the work is done. 

A very good way is to put the colony 
into a transportation-case (a light box 
made so as to receive a bee hive and 
shut itin bee-tight, with handles on 
each side) and set the case a few steps 
off, and then set a new hive on the 
old stand and put into ita comb of 
brood in all stages, and a comb of 
honey, then raise the rear end of the 
case lid slightly, so that the bees will 
find their way out slowly; at the end 
of the fourth day shake all the bees 
that still remain on the old comb off 
at the entrance of the new hive, and 
it is accomplished. 

McKinney, Tex. 


—_- 





For the American Bee Journal. 
The Degeneration of Bees. 


8. 8. BUTLER, M. D. 





How to make and ruin an apiary by 
gradually reducing the vigor of the 
bees by artificial swarming is the 
question. Mr. G. W. Thompson, in 
the BEE JOURNAL of May 25, page 
166, in the 3d column, under the head 
of wintering, says: 

‘* Meeting a man who keeps bees, 
some distance from my home, I asked 
how they wintered; he replied, first 
rate, sir. How many had you in the 
fall, said I. Eight. How many now, 
Linquired. Eight, doing finely, point- 
ing to 8 weather-beaten pine bones on 
a bench; no protection except some 
boards nailedagainst the fence. There 
they stood in January just as they did 
in August—no cellar, no chaff no dead- 
air space, and no dead bees.” 

Now, why did those bees winter 
well in those common hives with no 
protection, when so many over the 
country were lost? I claim that his 
bees had not lost any of their natural 
vigor or toughness, had not degene- 
rated by either rearing forced queens 
himself or being near enough to one 
who has, for his queens to get fertil- 
ized by a drones, from their 
forced (and as I claim imperfect) 
queens, thus giving workers not up to 
the regular standard in hardiness. 
The proof is that they wintered with- 
out loss. I defy anyone to give any 
other reason than that they had the 
necessary vigor and hardines to carry 
them through the winter in spite of 
the cold and long confinement. So 
would all those bees that were lost 
have been hardy enough to have car- 
ried them through, if it had not been 
for vigor lost by almost every bee- 
keeper rearing or buying, for years 
past, forced queens, and, by so doipg, 
lowering the standard of his bees. It 
is almost impossible to find one who 
keeps bees in the common hive, who 
either rears a good many forced queens 
by driving or has adividing neighbor 
near enough to spoil the vigor of his 
bees in a few years. 

One of the first plans given us for 
forced swarming, with movable frame 
hives, was by dividing, by taking 4% 
of the combsand putting them into an 
empty hive, setting it beside the old 
one, the entrance of each being a lit- 
tle one side of the old one, so as to re- 





I do not question the correctness of 





tain about the same amount of flying 
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bees. This, of all the various plans 
of artificial swarming, has no doubt 
been practiced the most, and caused 
the most injury to the bees of the 
country. 

Let us follow out the workings of 
this process and note its results. The 
queenless part rears one from larva, 
from 1 to3 days old, making a queen 
not up to the standard of one reared 
by natural swarming, which will give 
workers that want honey in abundance 
close to the apiary, or else they will 
try to steal it from their more vigor- 
ous and successful neighbors. Ihada 
cell sealed up in 45 hours where I put 
a frame of brood ina queenless colony 
to find out if they had one. Doesany 
bee-keeper think that queen, if I had 
allowed her to have been fertilized, 
would have borne any comparison to 
one reared in a colony in anormal con- 
dition from an egg? This forced 
queen, if she lives till next spring 
(for they are short lived) will fill all 
the drone-comb in her hive (such be- 
ing generally great drone layers). 
Those drones fertilizing queens, stamp 
their imperfect individuality on the 
workers, which have lost a portion of 
their toughness or vigor, and as 
queens are reared from those worker 
eggs ; the next forced queen made by 
dividing is poorer still, giving the 
apiarist poor workers which bring 
him in but little honey. He goes on 
dividing (for he is getting rich, mak- 
ing colonies by the quantity, worth a 
good sum each). 

What wonder if after this reducing 
system has been practiced for a few 
years, he finds his queens very short- 
lived and is puzzled about it! He 
reads that queens live from 3 to 5 
years, and finds that his bees, that 
wintered almost any way the first few 
years, need a great deal of nursing. 
require costly chaff hives and cellars 
to winter them well, but when they 
get so reduced that they can stand 
but little, cellars or chaff hives do not 


save them in such a winter as the 
last. One who had been sneering at 
his ‘old fogy” neighbor with com- 


mon box hives, who is far enough 
from him not to have his bees spoiled 
by drones raised from his poor forced 
queens, ought to see why his bees 
wintered so much better than his 
own. Forced queens give great quan- 
tities of imperfect workers, that the 
workers kill off in great quantities 
where they kill the drones. 

Such are the results of too much 
dividing. How is it with forced queens 
reared in full colonies, largely adver- 
tised ? The queen and brood are ta- 
ken away, and after the bees get over 
their worry, they commence cells, of- 
ten allowing the eggs given them to 
hatch and be fed worker food 1 or 2 
days before giving them royal food 
and enlarging the cell. They gener- 
ally start so many cells that the nurse 
bees are not able to furnish royal food 
for them to make perfect queens, al- 
though I have seen but 3 or 4 of those 
small half-starved looking cells in a 
large colony. that worried a long time 
at the loss of their mother and brood. 
[am satisfied that the difference in 
size of cells made by a swarm in nor- 
mal] condition, or an abnormal one, is 
the lack of ability to furnish a large 
quantity of royal food, so they half 
starve them; while in the large cells 
reared in the hive that has swarmed 
naturally, we often see a quantity in 
the cell after the queen has left. “We 
never see any in the small cells, where 
the bees areforced to make a queen, 
no matter how they are forced. 


Any one can demonstrate this mat- 
ter, by rearing forced, instead of nat- 
ural queens, as hundreds have, in the 
and reported by scores in the 
yee papers, about as follows: See 
Gleanings for Feb., 1881, page 84, by 
J. C. Phillips, this being an almost 
exact report: ‘* I kept bees in the old 
fogy style till 1872, when I began with 
a movable comb hive with 2 stands, 
increased to 6 by dividing, got no 
honey ; started next spring with the 6 
(you see he wintered well); this and 
the two following seasons increased 
mostly by dividing to 15, took 600 Ibs. 


viding to 35, and took 1500 lbs. honey; 
next spring I had 30 (he did not win- 
ter quite as well), increased to 75, 
mostly by dividing; the next May 
found me with 11, it being a gvod 

ear, increased by dividing to 52.” 

his brings him down to such a win- 
ter as the last, which, no matter how 
much pains he has taken in winter- 
ing, closes him out. 

Los Gatos, Cal. 
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A Model Prize List. 


WM. F. CLARKE. 








Complaint has often been justly 
made that at our great agricultural 
shows there has been scarcely any re- 
cognition of honey, hives, and bee- 
keepers’ requisites. Generally speak- 
ing, thisimportant productive industry 
is ignored, or nearly so. Under the 
influence of our Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, formed last fall, ‘*‘ Canada’s 
Great Fair,” which holds in Toronto, 
from Sept. 5 to 17, has introduced a 
section into its prize list, the publica- 
tion of which may — act as an 
example and stimulous to the mana- 
gers of other exhibitions in various 

arts of this continent. It is as fol- 
ows: 

Honey and Apiarian Supplies. 
Entrance Fee, 25 cents. 


Largest and best display of honey, $10, $5. 
Best 10 pounds of extracted honey, $5, $3, $2. 

Best 10 pounds of comb honey, $5, $3, $2. 

Best methods of marketing extracted honey, $5, 


Best methods of marketing comb honey, $5, $3, $2. 

Best comb foundation for brood-chamber, diploma. 

Best comb foundation for honey boxes, diploma. 

Best and most scientific mode of wintering out- 
doors in any kind of a hive, $5, $2. 

Best house for wintering bees and of most use for 
apiarian purposes in summer; working model 
to be on ground, represented by a scale of not 
less than one inch to the foot, $5, $2. 

Best winter and summer hive, diploma. 

Bestand most practical invention for retaining 
even temperature in bee house, $3, $2 

Best wax extractor, diploma. 

Best mode of securing the largest yield of box 
honey from a single hive, $3, $2. 

Best and most valuable invention in bee hives not 
heretofore exhibited or made public, bronze 
medal. 

Best non-swarming hive, diploma. 

Best bee smoker, $2, $1. 

Best honey knife, $2, $1. 

Best honey extractor for general use, $2, $1, 

Best exhibit of bees and new races of bees,diploma. 

Best and largest display of apiarian supplies, $10, 


Best and most practical new invention for the 
apiarist, $5, $3. 
Best form vf hive, bronze medal. 

Critical readers of the above will be 
able to detect deficiences in it, and it 
is only fair to say thatit was prepared 
as the result of individual suggestion. 
Our Association us such, has not yet 
had an opportunity of considering it. 
No doubt, improvement will be made 
on it next year. Indeed, it would be 
a good thing if the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association would bring 
its wisdom to bear on the matter of a 
prize.list, which, with slight modifica- 
tions, might do for all our State and 
Provincial exhibitions. 

Listowel, Aug. 17, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Introducing Queens. 





A. F. MOON. 
The success in introducing queens 
is due more to the method than what 
is sometimes termed “luck.” Ihave 
tried nearly every plan, and long since 
adopted the following one: 

Remove the old queen from the 
hive you wish to re-queen, and place 
the wire cage ayes po | the queen be- 
tween 2 combs of sealed honey. If 
the cage is too thick, cut out a piece 
of comb large enough to receive the 
cage and oy her gently into the 
hive. If she is a fertile queen there 
are always some bees, like the good 
Samaritan, who will feed and care for 
her. Leave her in the cage for 36 
hours, and on the third morning care- 
fully examine every frame, destroy 
any and all queen cells that may be 
started, and gently lift the queen out 
on a frame of brood. If she is re- 
ceived friendly the bees will surround, 
feed and caress her. Should any 


worker show signs of stinging, it 
will be better to recage her until the 





honey; next year I increased by di- 


The disposition of the honey bee 
very much resembles that of the hu- 
man family; some are always peevish 
and fretful, while others are gentle 
and kind; some colonies will receive 
a strange queen within an hour after 
the loss of their mother, and some 
colonies will never start a queen cell 
after their mother is removed, provid- 
ing a fertile queen is immediately 
given to them; while other colonies 
show hatred toward their stepmother, 
jand a constant desire to rear a new 
queen, by starting from 5 te 25 queen 
cells. 

I have tried introducing queens by 
taking off all the bees from the combs 
and daubing the queen well with 
honey. I have had pretty good suc- 
cess, but have found some that had 
fallen a prey to the angry bees by their 
balling her. In this case it is some- 
times difficult to rescue her. I have 
even known them not to kill her after 
giving her a severe hugging ; her pit- 
iful cry for mercy may have saved 
her. I have known them to hug a 
— for a whole day and then receive 
1er. 

To get rid of fertile workers I give 
them aframe of brood containing, if 
possible, a few queen cells; it does 
not matter materially if they are 
sealed. I now remove from the stand 
one of the strongest colonies in the 
apiary, place the queenless colony in 
its place, and the strong one where 
the colony containing the fertile 
worker stood, and the job is complete. 
If sealed queen cells are given, under 
these circumstances, the bees seldom 
molest them; the colony, through 
surprise, are thrown into confusion, 
and are made sensible of their loss at 
once, and are more apt to recognize 
their want and appreciate their pros- 
perity by receiving a new mother. It 


queen cells, on account of their strong 
attachment for their young. 

The weather is very dry, a heavy 
drouth now prevails and the bees are 
doing nothing. 

Rome, Ga., July 28, 1881. 

ate 
Rural New Yorker. 


Improving Honey Plants. 


CH. DADANT. 

The family of the Leguminose is 
one of the best for bees and for cattle. 
In this family we find the White Clover 
(Trifolium ee of our pastures, 
the Melilot (Melilotus alba) whose 
name is derived from the Greek word 
meli (honey) and the Sainfoin (Ono- 
brychis sativa), a plant which does 
not withstand our winters, but which, 
in France, gives the best honey and 
the best fodder. 

Nearly related to the White Clover 
is the Red Clover (Trifolium arvense), 
which furnishes as great a quantity 
of honey as any one of the plants men- 
tioned. Every country boy has sucked 
the honey from the tubes of its corollas; 
but few know that, if they had the 
chance of tasting this sweet, it was be- 
cause bumble bees are nearly the only 
insects which can reach it, and bumble 
bees are too few in number to absorb 
such a large crop, which, therefore, re- 
mains unharvested, the corollas of Red 
Clover being too deep to allow the 
honey bees to suck it. 

These corollas are only a very little 
too deep; for, during the drought of 
some summers, the flowers of the sec- 
ond crop, being a little shorter, the 
Italian bees find in them a good har- 
vest ; yet it is doubtful whether in the 
best circumstances their probosces are 
able to reach the bottoms of the tubes. 
Moreover, the honey of the main crop 
is always out of reach of the bees, and 
the aim of bee-keepers is to produce a 
kind of bees endowed with a tongue 
long enough to reach the bottom of 
the clover blossoms, or to produce a 
kind of red clover whose blossoms 
would be shorter or wider, so that 
bees could suck all the honey; or to 
attack the difficulty in both wsys at 
the same time. The work hasalready 
begun. Some bee-keepers try to pro- 
duce bees endowed with longer pro- 








next day, when all wi 


be right. 





bosces, and some others are selecting, 


is seldom that bees destroy uncapped | 








in the fields, the plants whose corollas 
are wider or shorter than usual, in 
order to secure a sort in which they 


will be broader. But the task will be 
long, and we want help, if not in re- 
gard to bees, at least in regard to the 
selection and propagation of selected 
plants. 

A seed grower who would take the 
thing in hand, planting selected clover 
with this object in view, if he sue- 
ceeded, would be sure of a good sale 
of seeds at rumunerative prices; for 
every bee-keeper would try to have 
the new variety introduced to his 
neighbors. Of course. the end to be 
attained is, not to produce a short co- 
rolla by raising a diminutive plant, 
but to create a strong, vigorous kind, 
endowed with short or wide corollas, 
the sap of the plant being directed 
more towards the branches and the 
leaves than towards the corollas. 

I dare to predict for the lucky man 
who would succeed in raising a clover 
with such fixed characteristics, large 
sales and big profits. 

Hamilton, Ill. 


For the American Bee Journal, 
A Few Interesting Facts. 
J. H. MARTIN. 





It is a fact that many apiarists ad- 
mire the use of sugar syrup upon 
which to winter bees, in preference to 
natural stores. 

It is a fact that there are a dozen or 
more glucose factories in our country 
making tons of « deleterious substance 
used solely for adulteration. 

It is a fact that our grocery-men are 
selling sugar and syrups adulterated 
with glucose, because it gives them 
greater profits. 

It is a fact that the consumer finds 
his sugar entirely different from what 
it used to be. It has less sweetening 
power, and is hard and lumpy. 

It is a fact that glucose will kill 
bees if you attempt to winter them 
upon it, either in liquid form mixed 
with honey, or sugar syrup, or in the 
form of candy. 

It is a fact that bees will winter 
well upon good sealed honey. 

From the above facts we have 
reached the conclusion that it is bet- 
ter to winter upon natural stores, than 
to run the risk of buying sugar, a por- 
tion of which is glucose. 

Hartford, N. Y., Aug. 19, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Origin of Sending Queens by Mail. 
C. J. ROBINSON. 


It appears that some of the enter- 
prising queen breeders deem it very 
important that queen shipping cages 
have many distinct features to render 
them suitable in the highest degree. 
The essential features of such a cage 
are quite simple—only to afford bees 
the conditions requisite, as I learned 
from experience before any otber 
yarty ever mailed a honey bee. My 
1umble self has the credit of being 
the original shipper of queen bees by 
mail transit. It was from necessity 
that I devised the mode of transport- 
ing queens through the mails, and 
contrived a shipping cage. 

In 1859, when the Italian bees were 
first imported, up to July, 1862, I was 
receiving queens from J. P. Mahan, of 
Philadelphia (the first successful im- 
orter of bees), and also from others, 
including Rev. L. L. Langstroth, who 
shipped by express. At that time no 
express office had been established at 
this point, and I was bothered to get 
packages from the office in due time. 
I wrote to Mr. Langstroth, asking his 
opinion on the feasibility of sending 
queens per mail. He answered, signi- 
tying that he deemed the plan imprac- 
ticable. Still | was bent on trying the 
experiment, and caged a black queen 
in a package, which I addressed to Mr. 
Langstroth and mailed it. In due 
time the queen, with a few workers, 
arrived at Mr. ga ag post office 
all right. Then Mr. L. contrived a 
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cage, in which he put a fine Italian | 
queen, witha few workers, and mailed | 
to my address. When the package | 
came to hand the workers were all | 
dead and the queen died soon after. I | 
reported the arrival and ill success to | 
Mr. L., who contrived a cage differ- | 
ent from his first, and sent it with a| 
queen to me by mail. His second at- | 
tempt proved as successful as my first | 
was. Such is the history of the origin 
of transporting queens through the 


r 


Richford, N. Y 


——_ + + 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Cyprian and Palestine Bees. 


A. W. OSBORN. 

The accompanying letter from Mr. 
G. M. Doolittle. whose judgment we 
respect, will, I think, be of general in- 
terest : 

Borodino, N. Y., July 25, 1881. 

As to Holy Land queens and bees I 
know nothing, but will say that I be- 
lieve the U.S. would have been just 
as well off without them. You will 
see that as the Holy Land and Cyp- 
rians are so nearly like the Italians as 
to color, that should they prove infe- 
rior, they cannot be separated, as can 
the blacks and Italians. Let me pro- 
phesy: Five years from now, but few 
persons in the United States will be 
able to tell of what their stock con- 
sists; for just as svon as Palestine 
and Cyprian drones are plenty, who 
can tell by the workers or que 
whether their queens have mated 
with an Italian, Cyprian or Palestine 
drone ? 
should these last two prove inferior to 
the Italians, we are in a dilemma. 
know the rush generally goes for 
something new, but I am content, at 
present, to let others try these bees. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Thus far, I have not found the Holy 
Land bees superior to the Italians. I 
handled over 400 queens this sum- 
mer, both Italian and Holy*Land, and 
I watched them closely. Perhaps 
the Palestine bees are not suited to 
our dry seasons, and under the most 
favorable circumstances would make 
a better showing. With us the honey 
season is over. The yield has been 
very light, not more than 1 apiary 
in 10 that has taken any surplus. The 
remaining 9 will have to be fed, to 
keep the bees from starving. But we 
live and work on, cherishing the hope 
that next year will make up for this, 
and in fact, bee men have come to be- 
lieve that it is impossible to obtain 
2 good crops in succession. 

I wish the best of success to all the 
bee-keepers of the East, and pros- 
perity to the BEE JOURNAL, which 
comes to us every week, filled with 
good things. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 13, 1881. 


——_- - 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Calendonian Apiarian Society. 


J. D. HUTCHINSON. 


This society held their 8th annual | 


exhibition at Sterling, on July 26, and 
3 following days, and as in former 
years under the patronage of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland. ° 
Owing to the very wet weather 
which we have experienced here all 
this summer, there was only a limited 


display of honey; but this was more 
than made up by the fine appearance | 


of the “‘ observatory hives,” which, as 
usual, was a great attraction, the 
queen being eagerly sought after. In 


this department the competition is 
The 


getting keener at every show. 


first prize was awarded to Mr. D. 


Woods, of Benmore, whose hive was 


much noticed for its ingenuity and 
beauty. It is made to serve two pur- 


oses, that of an ordinary observatory | 
1ive, and is adapted for both summer 


| in class 2, for the best colony of Cyp- 
medium of the post office department. | rian, Ligurian, or any other foreign 


11. 


| the awards. ‘ 
| Inelass 9, Mr. Johnstone earried off 


I} 


the bees fill with comb honey: just as 
if they were in an ordinary bee-frame 
hive. This hive can be all closed up 
in a few seconds, and the bees can be 
kept in it throughout the winter in 
perfect safety. ‘The second prize was 
awarded to Mr. Young, of Perth, who 
exhibited an ordinary 6-bar Wood- 
bury hive. Both these hives were 
well stocked with beautiful bees. 
Great interest was also manifested 


bees exhibited in an observatory hive. 
James Johnstone, of Touch. 2. 
William Sword, of Falkirk. There 
was a large number of entries in the 
| competition for the hives, but as there 
| was nothing of any particular note, 
| I need not trouble you to enumerate 


| 1st honors with his samples of comb 
| foundation, and wax in cakes of 2 lbs. 
each. 
| ‘The competition in the honey classes 
| were very few, and the only exhibits 
|of any interest was a few magnificent 
| Stewarton boxes from Ayrshire, and 
a number of small 1 and 2 lb. section 
boxes of fine comb honey. The fine 
|display of run or extracted honey 
| which is yearly seen at this show was 
| greatly sieved. Class 23, for the best 
| liquor or wine made from honey. 1. 
| D. Wood. 

For the best cakes made with honey. 
1. Wm. Sword. The above exhibits | 
| were very tasty, but oh! how quickly | 
| they did vanish. In the miscellane- | 





ens | 0S Classes there was a good display of | fective wings ; they also swarmed and 


| hives, supers, bee-furniture, bee-gear, | 
| honey extractors, etc.; and amongst | 


Hence you will see, that | the principle hive winners in this class| queens at one time. 


| were Messrs. Young, Wood, and Kin- 
| near. 


| The driving competition for the | 
| Highland and Agricultural Society’s 

| silver medal, took place on the last 

| day of the show, in the large manipu- 
| lating tent belonging to the Bee Soci- | 
jety. There was a large number of | 
|competitors, and after a very keen| 
| contest, the judges awarded the first | 
| prize to Mr. W. W. Young. who cap- | 
| tured the queen in transit in 144 min- | 


| utes, and finished the driving of the| = —= 


| bees in the same time. 
|of Sterling, came second, and was} 
|awarded the society’s own silver | 
| medal; she took 4 minutes to capture 
| the queen, and other 3 to finish the 
driving. The judges were Messrs, An- | 
derson and Muirhead. 


Miss Stewart, | 


‘heavily ; but the visitors seemed to en- 
joy themselves to the utmost extent. 
| Altogether, the show was a great suc- 


|cess, both fiancially, and otherwise, | total entries numbered 274, while the | 
| and much credit is due to the commit- | attendances have been on the whole | 
| tee for the way in which the arrange- | satisfactory, and the interest in_ the | trjet 


| ments were carried through. 


| On the Thursday night, a large com- | 2 the Carniolan bees were very distinct. | 


| pany of the principal bee-keepers at- 
tending the show, dined together in 

| McAlpine’s hotel. The party spent a 

|very enjoyable evening, which was 

|greatly enlivened by the songs and 
speeches of the various members. 

St ee hee 

| 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Another Way of Swindling, etc. 


W. H. STOUT. 

Parties in this vicinity have taken 
lessons in bee-keeping from a profes- 
sional, who charges $5. for instrue- 
tions, and gives the following receipt 
for feeding : 

5 lbs. A sugar, 1 teaspoonful fine 
dairy salt, 14 lb. essence of lemon, 1 
knife-point full cream tartar, 3 pints 
of water, to which add 4% tea cup full 
of vinegar, if you wish comb built. 

The following for spring feeding: 

2 bushels of rye, 5 lbs. A sugar, 3 
spoonfuls of dairy salt. 1 teaspoonful 
essence of lemon, 14 spoonful of cream 
tartar. 

This is, of course, a kind of private 
mixture, but as the JOURNAL read- 


| 1; since, they have done well. 


| The British Bee and Honey Show. 


ufacturers, I know, but you see a lit- 
tle vinegar will save us all that ex- 
pense. Low the little fellows are to 
appropriate the rye does not appear. 
For the present we are satisfied with 
A sugar and water. and rye and oats 
ground together for spring feeding. 
The other articles we would prefer 
mixed with flour for cakes. 

We are disappointed in our honey 
crop; so far obtained only about 300 
lbs. in sections from 19 colonies in 
spring, and increased to 32, of which 
several are yet only nuclei. During 
June it was very wet, yet white clover 
was plentiful, but as our bees cannot 
swim, to gather the honey, we got 
very little of it. Since June we had it 
dry enough, so that corn and potatoes 
will not make 4 of a crop, and the 
grass looks as if scorched. We sowed 
some early buck-wheat for bee-forage, 
but it yields searcely any honey, and 
less grain. Wealso have some of later 
sowing which may do a little better, 
if we get rain soon. On the whole, 
we had a season of extremes, the cold- 
est winter, the wettest spring, the hot- 
test and dryest summer that is re- 
mem bered—well, by the oldest inhabi- 
tant. We have a colony of bees now 
having 2 queens; the Did queen has 
her wing clipped, and the _ bees 
swarmed out twice; each time we 
caught the queen, removed cells, and 
returned the colony ; but they did not 
seem satisfied, but raised a young 
queen lately, and both were in the 
hive on one comb a few days ago. 
Another colony had a queen with de- 


returned twice, then superseded the 
old queen, and came out with 4 young 
We caught 3, 
gave them to nuclei, and left them 
From 
these instances, we infer that bees are 
sometimes averse to having queens 
that cannot fly. 
Pine Grove, Pa., Aug. 22, 1881. 
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which with his other entries brought 
his total up to 528 lbs., by far the 
largest amount of English honey yet 
staged by one exhibitor. Mr. Walton 
came second with 227 lbs., and Mr. 
Hooker third with 14 dozon 1 lb. sect- 
ions, all of admirably even quality. 
The next class for supers not sections 
was on the whole poor, and calls for 
littleremark. The glass supers, hand- 
some but unsalable, are clearly giv- 
ing way before the handy sections. 
The cost and risk of transit, without a 
chance of sale, will in the end banish 
these ornaments from our exhibition 
benches. 

Class 13, best twenty-four 2 lb. sec- 
tions.—Mr. Walton surpassed Mr. 
Thorn with boxes that can only be 
equalled. MissGuytonand Mr. Thorn 
were second and third in a class in 
which to win is an event. 

The silver medal for foundation was 
replaced at the desire of the Judges 
for 2 of bronze, one for Mr. Raitt for 
thick foundation, and the other to Mr. 
Abbott for thin. A silver medal was 
awarded to Mr. Abbott, Jr., who 
showed Faris’ method for making 
foundation by dipping. In this he dis- 
layed considerable dexterity, nearly 
if not all the sheets being turned out 
perfect. Mr. Cowan again won in the 
class for extractors. The machine in 
principle is that of last year with an 
additional movement by which the 
combs can be more readily put in po- 
sition. Mr. Abbott showed an expedi- 
tious way of sealing honey jars. 
These are first coated with wax on the 
lip ; waxed paper is then, after filling, 
pressed upon the glass; and the two 
surfaces of wax unite, and a complete 
closure is effected. 

The Baroness Burdett Coutts distrib- 
uted the prizes on Thursday, July 28th. 
The Rev. H. R. Peel has sufficiently 
recovered from his severe illness to 
allow him, to the delight of all, to be 
present during a part of the time the 
Exhibition was open, Mr. T. W. Cowan 
kindly taking general oversight dur- 
ing the whole week. 


-_-—— + 


> The bee-keepers of Ontairo will 
hold theirannual convention Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday evenings, 
second week of the Industrial fair, 
13th, 14th, 15 September, thus allow- 
ing those attending the convention to 





The seventh Exhibition of this 


During the 4/ Association in the gardens of the Royal | 
| days of the show, the weather was | Horticultural Society at South Ken- | 
| very showery, and at times rained very | sington, London, has been rather con- | 


| spicuous for the quantity and excel- 
| lence of the honey than for evidences 


lof progress among appliances. The 


| subject evidently growing. In Class 
| This variety, though sombre in hue, 
| should be encouraged, since they are 
| good workers, not persistent swarmers, 
j}and extremely mild in temper. Ob- 
| servatory hives brought out one or two 
impracticable novelties, and we were 
glad to see thatthe mistake was not 
repeated of giving prizes where large 
flight space involved wholesale death 
to the bees, being a necessary part of 
the construction. Mr. Holland showed 
a pretty and ingenious observatory, 
which at present partly involves this 
indicated defeat, which without diffi- 
culty he could remedy. Mr. Scott 
showed a hive in which the frames fit 





combs. ‘These can be independently 
lifted for observation. In our opinion 
the old form of observatory, in which 
the combsare visible constantly and 


be excelled. 

The display of honey has not hith- 
erto been equalled. The total weight 
was nearly 3 tons, while the flatness, 
tinish, and color of the sections seemed 
| to leave but little room for progress in 
this direction. The extracted honey 

was bright with hardly an exception, 





| ers are entitled to all the valuable dis- | and must constantly have sorely puz- | 


together, but have glass between the | 


without interference, yet remains to} 


see the exhibition when it is atits best 
and also the convention, which prom- 
ises to be of such importance that no 
bee-keeper can afford to miss it. 
Ladies are especially invited to attend. 
| Notice as to place of meeting will be 
| given in due time. D. A. JONES. 


—_-- 


«= The Southern California Dis- 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Los Angeles 
| City, Sept. 8, 9, and 10, 1881. All per- 
| sons interested in bees and honey are 
respectfully invited to attend. 

). PLEASANTS, Pres. 


| 





4s 


| Anaheim, Cal. 


| ge The Northwescern Bee-Keepers’ 
| Association will meet in Chicago, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 25 
and 26. All bee-keepers are cordially 
linvited to attend. It is desired to 
| make this one of the most interesting 
| conventions ever held in the United 
| States. C. C. MILLER, M. D., Pres. 
C. C. COFFINBERRY, Sec. 


| edie 


-_-———_— + 


g The Eastern Michigan bee-ke -p- 
ers’ Association will hold its fall meet- 
ing in Detroit, Oct. 4, in the Y. M. C. 
A. ball, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

A. B. WEED, Sec. 
| ee ea ee 


The Southwestern Wisconsin 
| Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Platteville, Grant Co., 
Wis.. Nov. 30, 1881. 

N. E. FRANCE. Sec., Platteville, Wis. 


-_.~—- + + 


g The Northern Michigan Bee- 


and winter use. The frames, 4 in | coveries, I take the liberty to have|zled the Judges in making their) Keepers’ Association will hoid its 
number, are arranged in 2 perpendic-| you publish it, perhaps for the first | awards. For the best exhibition from | fourth Annual Convention at Maple 
ular rows, and above this is placed a| time. one apiary Mr. Thorn was to the front | Rapids, Clinton Co., Mich., Oct. 11 


number of small section boxes, which 





Itisa little rough on foundation man- 





with a magnificent lot of 384% lbs., 





‘om 12, 1881. O. R. GOODNO. Sec. 
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Thoroughwort.—I send by this mail 
a specimen of a weed that grows here 
in wet land, about waist-high, and 
which blooms from the middle of Au- 
gust until frost. It has a small white 
flower, on which the bees work steady 
all day long. Whatisit ? Some here 
call it boneset ; the tea of it will vomit 
a person quickly. My bees worked on 
it so industriously last fall, I thought 
maybe the impure, sour honey came 
from it that caused dysentery. It is 
very dry here now, and the bees that 
had plenty of stores the first of July 
have used at least one-half in rearing 
brood, and have gathered none since. 
I observed in last week’s BEE JoUR- 


NAL, that men differ greatly on the | 


value of the Cyprian bee. While Mr. 
Dadant condemns them, Mr. Muth 
and others praise them, so that begin- 
ners hardly know which to purchase. 
I have four as fine queens as I ever 
owned, of the Cyprian variety, bred 
from imported mothers; they breed 
faster, and their progeny are as gentle 
and easy to handle as Italians, and 
just as good workers. I prefer the 
Cyprians. Success to the BEE JouR- 
NAL. D. S. KALLEY. 

Mansfield, Ind., Aug. 28. 1881. 

[The specimen sent is thoroughwort 
or boneset (Hupatorium perfoliatum), 
and is an excellent honey plant.—ED.] 


Weather Scorching but Sweet Clo- 
ver Yielding Honey.—I have read Dr. 
Keene's letter in a late Journal about 
Rocky Mountain bee plant and sweet 
clover. I have had 75 to 100 large 
plants of sweet clover in bloom in our 


garden this summer, the bloom upon | 


which was immense. It bloomed in 
June, and when at its best, the bees 
were very busy upon it about a week, 
when to my great surprise, they aban- 
doned it and let it alone for over a 
month, and [ concluded it was worth- 
less for this locality. 
drouth with no rain for over 3 
when I was again surprised by seeing 
the bees resume work upon sweet clo- 
ver, and during the hottest and dryest 
day we had, with the mercury 104 in 
the shade, and a dry, scorching wind 
from the southwest, they worked 
upon sweet clover from morning until 
night continuously. Of its valne as a 
honey plant I cannot speak from ex- 
perience, except that Lam sure it can- 
not be sodry that sweet clover will 
not yield honey. D. P. NORTON. 
Council Grove, Kan., Aug. 22, 1881. 


Light Honey Crop.—The honey crop | 


will be a very light one here this sea- 
son, though early in the season it bid 
fair to be good. 
surplus honey from basswood bloom. 


Our bees have swarmed well this sea- | 


son; one colony gave me 3 large 
swarms in 4 days. It is so dry here 
now that there is nothing for bees to 
work on. If it rains, which it has not 
done in 3 weeks, I think 
for much forage. 
as though it had been scorched. I 
wish all who have sent money to H. 


A. Burch & Co., for apiarian supplies, | 
or bees and queens, and have received | 


no compensation for their money, in 
the last year, could be put in a list, so 


we could see how much money they | 


have made out of bee-keepers. I will 
add my mite: In April last 1 sent 
$3.50 fora nucleus, but have no bees 
yet. They do not correspond any 
more; they say each will be served in 
turn. I think it isabout time to class 
such men where they belong. 
DAVID RICE, Sr. 
Richfield, Nl., Aug. 16. 1881. 


Drouth in Texas.—We are suffering 
from a most protracted drouth. My 
bees have hardly gathered 1% of a 
crop. Weare all somewhat discour- 
aged. W. H. ANDREWs. 
McKinney, Tex., Aug. 16, 1881. 





Then came the | 
weeks, | 


We obtained a little | 


it is too late | 
Everything looks! 


| The Docility of Cyprians.—While I 
|have no experience with imported 
| Cyprians, I introduced to my yard in 
|June 2 home-bred queens of this 
| strain, presumably fertilized with the 
Cyprian drone. Iam glad to be able 
to concur in the testimony of Mr. 
Muth—that I find them not only hand- 
| some, but ‘tas gentle as any to han- 
|dle.” Icertainly think it would be 
| well for us to go on with the infusion 
of this new blood, notwithstand- 
|ing the exceptionable cases of wrath- 
| fulness reported by Mr. Dadant and 
| others. I cannot believe that they 
| will prove in the average more irras- 
cible than the blacks, while any im- 
| provement that may result from the 
| cross will not be at the expense of the 
| beautiful marking of the Italians. 
J. S. WooDBURN. 
Livermore, Pa., Aug. 21, 1881. 

Cellar Ventilation.—I have read in 
| some of our bee publications that a 
| cellar should have a ventilating tube 
|enter it from below the frost line in 
| the ground, and extending some dis- 
| tance toan opening. Will some one 
| having such a ventilating tube give 
| the size of orifice, and the length nec- 
|essary to secure a uniform tempera- 
| ture during severe weather ? 

J. H. MARTIN. 

Hartford, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1881. 











Much Interested.—I am very much 
interested in anything touching bee 
culture; I therefore find the BEE 
JOURNAL exceedingly atttactive and 
instructive, and would not like to miss 
anumber of it. G. E. T. KYBER. 

Green Bay, Wis., Aug. 22, 1881. 

100 Ibs. per Colony.—In my report 
given on page 226, July 20, is a little 
mistake. I lost 31, or rather 32 colo- 
nies out of 87. I have now increased 
}to 92, and am getting a fair surplus. 








| of box honey from each of several col- 
| onies in the spring. The honey crop 
| in this part of Wisconsin is very light. 
|The harvest, truly, has been great, 
| but the laborers have been few. 

B. T. DAVENPORT. 
Auroraville, Wis., Aug. 22, 1881. 


| Another Swindler.—I have received 
| the following letter : 

| ‘* Please give me information, if 
| you can, namely: Is there a National 
| Bee Co., if so do they establish agents 
to sell their goods? Is there a pat- 
| ented bee hive called Kidder hive? A 
|man called himself Kirk Kidder, Jr., 
selling territory to use this patented 
jhive. Was hea bogus or a genuine 
representive of the Co.? He said you 
| was their agent at Cincinnati, O.—C. 
HAvUCKE.—Greenup, Ky., Aug 20, 
| 1881.” 

There is a fellow by the name of 
| Kidder, I believe Kirk Kidder, Jr., who 
makes himself unpleasant, and whom 
[ can prove to be an impostor and a 
j|humbug, by a number of letters on 
hand. As he is using my name in bis 
swindling concern, I am obliged to 
speak in plain language, as my time 
is taxed answering letters in regard 
to that man, a little more than I can 
stand. The BEE JOURNAL will 


inquiry which I enclose, and my an- 
swer, as follows: 


9 
asking me if there is a National Bee 
Co., and a patented Kidder bee hive. 
You say also that lam the agent of 
|that company, in Cincinnati, as sta- 
ted by Kirk Kidder, Jr. To thisI re- 
ply that a National Bee Co. may ex- 
ist in the brains of your Mr. Kidder, 
but that it does not amount to a row 
of pins to the rest of the world, just 
like the 


you pay anything. 
bug as he deserves, i. e., ‘* boot him 


out doors.” I have had so many let- 
ters in regard to that fellow that I in- 


I shall get considerable over 100 Ibs. | 


other parties he has stated that a suit 
against me for infringing on his pat- 
ent is pending in the United States 
court. C. F. MurH. 
Cincinnati, O., Aug. 24, 1881. 


[We have occasion to know that 
this man ‘“ Kidder,” is a swindler. 
He has troubled us the same way. 
—ED.] 


Distance Between Frames.—In Prof. 
Cook’s *‘Manual,” page 136, eighth 
line from the top, in his instructions 
about the distance frames should be 
from each other, he says ‘“* 4 of an 
inch, though a slight variation either 
way does no harm.” Again, on the 
same page, 2 or 3 lines below, he says 
‘‘some men prefer nails or wire staples 
which project just 14 of an inch,” 
ete. 
how he handles frames and keeps bees 
in his hives with only 4 inch space 
between the combs. I find, in prac- 
tice, that not less than 4 inch will do, 
and I find 9 frames in the Langstroth 
hive do better than 10. I have used 
only 9 for 2 years past, and like it 
much better, but only 44 inch is, I 
think,a very great error, and will make 
bad work for beginners, for I know 
in practice it will not work with me, 
and I would like very much to have 


space or less between the frames. 
}. H. HUTCHINSON. 
Mechanics Falls, Me., Aug. 8, 1881. 


[I have to thank 8. H. Hutchinson 
for calling my attention to the above 
mistake in the Manual. I noticed it 
in the second edition (it was not in the 
first), and intended to correct it, but 
by some oversight the correction was 
not made. I regret the error, as errors 
|are to be deprecated at all times and 
lin all places. Yet the above is not 
| serious, as the advice can hardly be 
,- o - 
|followed. I always have given 14 
| inches to each frame, or 12 frames to 
|a hive 18 inches long.—A. J. Cook. | 
| The Bee Moth.—I see in the report 
of the proceedings of the convention 
| of the Barren Co., Ky., society, that 

among other subjects submitted to 
| that body for discussion, was, ‘* Can 
| we manage bees so that the moth 
| worm will not destroy them?” The 
|answer to that question might have 
been made up of one word of 2 letters. 
| The * cattle men” of west Texas met 
| in convention, at Fort Worth, in this 
| State, one day last May. Now, had 
| the question, ‘Can we manage cattle 
so that the buzzards will not destroy 
them?” been submitted to that body 
for its decision, the same answer of 
one word of 2 letters would have been 
| literally correct, and for the same rea- 
json. My object is to draw out a dis- 
| cussion upon the (among bee-keepers) 
‘king of terrors,” the greatly misun- 
derstood, and comparatively harmless 
| little, so called, bee moth. Here in 
the south a great cloud of ignorance 
on the moth question hangs over us 


) 
ral 








please publish Mr. Haucke’s letter of | likea hideous nightmare, and prevents | 


|thousands from keeping bees, and 
| worst of all, enables ignorant, or un- 


Mr. HAvucKE :—Your favor at hand. | scrupulous, moth-trap venders to im- | gt, 


|pose on our harmless and confiding 
| people. W. H. ANDREWs. 

| McKinney, Texas, Aug. 22, 1881. 
od Report.—Last spring I brought 
with me from the Eastern part of the 
| state 12 colonies of bees; 7 of them 
| had searcely the strength of geod nu- 
clei prior to May Ist. Being well 


/me to utilize to the full the laying 
| capacities of the queens. As their 
|summer’s work, I am able to report 


I would like to have him tell us| 


Prof. Cook tell us, through the BEE | 
JOURNAL, how he manages his hives, | 
when full of bees, with only 44 inch | 


only 39 stands, and itis to this num- 
ber I expect to reduce my colonies af- 
ter the present batch of queens is dis- 
posed of. As many have quite a sur- 
plus of honey on them yet, and as all 
are still storing slowly from the buck- 
wheat and fall flowers, I am _ not 
troubled with visions of having to 
feed to any extent, to enter them ‘in 
good condition’ for winter. But 
should the surplus of my honey gath- 
erers not prove sufficient for the lack 
of my queen rearers? I have still 
some $30 proceeds of queens already 
sold, and more to come with which to ° 
buy a little sugar. Of the 10 colonies 
devoted to the extractor, 2 gave me 
193 and one 184 Ibs. of honey, and 3 
swarms respectively. The 2 at the 
other end of the class gave me 109 and 
78 lbs. of honey and one swarm each. 
The credit of this season’s handsome 
yield (the best in my 10 years of bee- 
culture), I would gratefully and hum- 
bly accord as follows: Ist, Provi- 
dence; 2, Italian bees; 3, plenty of 
empty comb, and 4, management. 
J. S. WoopBuRN. 
Livermore, Pa. 








| Sections with Wood instead of Glass. 
| —I send a section box protected by 
wood sides which are fastened to the 
section by what I call a ‘ hinged la- 
bel.” I commenced the use of wood 
sides instead of glass some 38 years 
since, and fastened them to the sec- 
tion by alight rubber band, till this 
season, when I happened to devise this 
label. The rubber band did very well, 
but I wanted something to cover up 
the little stain of propolis, sometimes 
left on top of the section, and also to 
prevent the end of the wood-side slip- 
ping down into the honey, which 
sometimes happened when the sec- 
tions were cagelansty handled. This the 
‘*hinge label” does very effectually, 
and also gives the section a neat ap- 
| pearance. I fasten them on with white 
| glue, the same as I use for glassing, 
| only thinner. Our city grocers liked 
| the wood sides fastened by rubber 
| bands, far getter than glass, as it is so 
|much less liable to break up by their 
delivery teams, and now they like the 
**hinge labels” best of all. To ex- 
amine the honey, simply raise the lid 
or side from the bottom, the label act- 
ing as the hinge. Of course I always 
glass a few sections for the grocers to 
put 7 counters, in show windows, 
ete., but they all say, ‘‘ give us the 
wood sides for delivery.”” How do 
you like them? Geko. 1. GOODHUE. 

Danville, P. Q., Can., Aug. 22, 1881. 
| [This isa very clean and nice sec- 
tion, and where it is not desired to 
glass the sections, and some cover or 
protection is wanted other than the 
crate, these ‘‘ wood sides” are very 
convenient.—ED. | 





My Hopes almost Blasted.—My 13 
colonies of bees wintered without loss 
on summer stands, only I lost 2 old 
|queens in February. I put the brood 
| in with others, and then I had 11, in 
| goed condition; but the quantity of 
| bees in each hive was small (about 2 
| quarts); they multiplied fast, and in 
| the latter part of May and June, by 
| natural swarming, they increased to 
| 21 colonies, and to-day every hive is 
| full of bees. comb, brood ‘in every 
| stage, and honey. Ido not know how 
| much. For 5 weeks we have had no 
rain, and with hot and dry weather; 
a great portion of the time, it was 100° 
to 110° in the shade in my apiary, and 
on the 12th inst., it was 112° in the 
| Shade, and 150° in the sun, at the en- 
| trance of hive No. 7, at noon. It 
| seems to me that the * blessed bees” 
are now living on bread and water, 








esos on his bee hive; there | through with their stores, 30 lbs. of | although I have 3 acres of silver-hull, 
| is no such patent, and he cannot make | sugar was made into syrup, and fed | golden rod, figwort, ete. 


I have ob- 


If he tells you I | to them in April and early May, dur-| tained about 100 lbs. from white clo- 
ain the agent of anybody, he tells you | ing which time also the colonies were | ver. 
a lie, and you had best treat that hum- | equalized—so far, at least, as enabled | Ib. 


[ sell all my honey at 30 cts. per 
Famine is staring my _ bees 
squarely in the face. If it rains in a 
few days, they will be all right. The 
wheat crop is light; corn is tolerably 





tend to use plain language in regard | 1,1651bs. of honey, mostly extracted, | good ; vegetables are very scarce, and 
| to him, especially since he is using my | and 27 swarms. Counting nuclei, my | honey isa failure. RK. M, Osporn. 
Kane, Ill., Aug. 22, 1881. 


|name in his nefarious business. To 


number to-day is 49; but they occupy 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. | 


«® Single copies os of the JOURNAL | 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 
a ee ee 
« Those who may wish to change | 
from other editions to the Weekly,can | 
do so by paying the difference. 


“> eooe 


| 
| 





Advertisements intended for the BEE | 
JOURNAL must reach this office by | 
Si aturday of the previous week. 


} 
Oe & we - 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. | 


—_—_———_——_+ 9-2 __—_ 

«> Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper | 
from items of business. 


22. @oe 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Photographs of prominent Apiarist 
—Langstroth,Dzierzon,and the Baron 
of Berlepsch.—Price 25 cents each. 


*- eee 


«@ When changing a postoflice ad- | 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 





Ce 

«> Constitutions and By-Laws for | 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The | 
name of the Association omens in the 
blanks for 50 cents extrz 


ee @ we 





The pawn and Color of the hair | 
may be safely regained by using Par- | 
ker’s Hair Balsam, which is much ad- 
mired for its perfume, cleanliness, and 
dandruff eradicating properties. 3lw4 

77> @ oe 


Nearly all the ills that Aftlict Man- 
kind can be prevented and cured by 
keeping the stomach, liver and kid- 
neys in perfect working order. There 
is no medicine known that will do this 
as quickly and surely, without inter- 
fering with your duties, as Parker’s 
Ginger Tonic. See advertisement. 

3lw4 


7. oe 


A Sample ier of the W eekly BEE | 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 

son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


*- ee 


ixamine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the time to which | 
you have paid. Always send money 
y postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 


“> eee 


Premiums.—For a club of 2 . weekly 
we give a copy of “Bees and Honey ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will give a| 
Cook’s Manual, a Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 
bound in cloth ; for a club of 6, we give 
a 7 of the JOURNAL fora year free. 
It will pay to devote a few hours to) 
the BEE JOURNAL. 

>> > -+ 

t It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post office address and name, when | 
writing to this office. We have letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no| 
name, post-office, County or State.— | 
Also,if you live near one postoffice and 
get your mai: at another, be sure to| 
give the address we have on our list. 

+ <r 2+ oe 

Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 

for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 





1882, will be entitled to the following | 


premiums: 
For, a Club, of 3 a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
—an Emerson Binder for 1882, 
rs —Cook'’ 8, (Bee) Manual, paper. 
t 
@._ Weekly Bee Journal for | year. 
>; a -+ 


ew e havea SPECIAL EDITION 
of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, just as 


” | 
it will be published in 1882 (16 pages), AL At 


for distribution at Fairs, Conventions, 
etc. Any one who may desire to dis- 
tribute them to bee-keepers will be | 
supplied free, in any quantity they 
may be able to judiciously use. 





demand is good. 


t-——~. 18@20¢ ; 
| 74% 


| for honey, as there is none selling. 


boxes, 15@18c; dark, in smull boxes, 12@15c. 
trac ted, ee 10@12¢.; dark, 7@vec. 


| Ib. for a lot of about 2,000 Ibs. 
| sec’ tions, 

| is perfect, which speaks well for the producer. 

gs | Mr. Cramer did not succeed, this season, in estab- 


honey in the country. 
commencing to be in good demand. 
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Honey and Bewwax Market. 





TIN PAILS FOR HONEY. 


These Pails have a full cover, and are excellent | 
for marketing Candied Honey. The gallon and | 
half gallon pails have a bail or handle, the quarts 
and pints have none, | 

Assorted samples of the four sizes, put inside 
one another as a nest, price 50 cents. These pails 
are very useful for many other purposes, after ve- 
ing emptied of the honey by consumers. The fol- 
lowing are the prices : 





BUYERS’ | QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO. 
HONE Y—New honey is coming in freely and the 


We quote light comb honey, in single comb 
in larger boxes 2c. less. Hxtracted 


EESWAX - Prime quality, 18@20c. 








AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison 8t. Per Doz. Per 100 

Chicago, Aug. 20, 1881. Gallon, nolding 10 Ibe, of hqmeg.. - 01.80... $12.00 
Half Gallo 1.50 9.00 

NEW YORK. te m= se ae - 720 


HONEY—There is no settled market price yet ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
4 4 


972 West Madison Street, Chicago, Lll. 


EMERSON BINDERS. 


in small 
Ex- 


We quote as follows: White comb, 


AX.—Prime quality, 22@24¢. 
. THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 
New York, Aug. 18, 1881. 


cE 


CINCINNATIL. 


HONEY.—Last week I paid King Cramer 17c. per 
It was in the Muth 
544x6, without separators. Every —- 


lishing rules for queen fertilization, he succeeded 
admirably in getting one of the finest lots of comb 
Extracted honey is just 





ia 3 Good comb honey, in sections, is worth @” Binders for the Weekly Bee Jour- 
@\ée.,on arrival. Extracted, 7@9c. on arrival. nal, of 1881, cloth and paper, postpaid, 85 
BEES W AX.—18@22¢., on arrival. cents. 


he : o At oo? 
25c. per lb. for choice lots. . F. MUT ’ : 5 
‘inc i : : We can furnish Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered 
Cincinnati, Aug. 13, 1881. on the back, for AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
1880, at the following prices, postage paid : 
Cloth and paper, each 
Leather and cloth 
t®” We can also furnish the Binder for any Pa- 
per or Magazine desired. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


a l oreston:=:': Sean 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—An occasional sale at quotations, but 
demund very light and prices easy. 
We quote: New, strained, 7@sc.; extracted, in 
cans, X@10¢c.; Comb, 13@14e. 
BEESW AX—Prime yellow sells at 20@2!1c. 
. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Street. 
St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 27, 1881. 





BOSTON. 





HONBY—The prices of nwe are not romslanty Re. sy Sere nat Ded 
quoted in our papers here. e quote : Honey in y dea'ers rug erfum- | 
1 pound sections retails at 25¢.; in 2 pound sec- oO o2ne : ery. Sig a of Hiscox & 


, on every bottle. 





tions, 20« 

BEESW AX—Prime quality, 2 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 17, 1881. 





‘ All Farmers, Mothers, business Men, Mechan- 
we re hatham Street, ics, &c., who are tired out by work or worry, and 

all who are miserable with Dyspepsia, Kheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, or Bowel, Kidney or Liver Com- 
plaints, you can beinvigorated and cured by using 

If you are wasting away with Consumpuon, 1s- 
sipation or any weakness, vou will find Par ker’s' 
Ginger Tonic the greatest Blood Fertilizer and the, 
Best Health & Strength Restorer yout Can Use 
and far superior to Bitters and other Tonics, as it 
builds up the system, but never intoxicates. 50 
ct. and $1 sizes. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, N_Y 


Remover Dandruff 
Prevents Baidness 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—Comb honey continues in good demand 
at 19@20c. for 1 |b. white and is@ive. for 2 1b. sec- 
tions. Glassed sections about 4c. per |b. less. Ex- 
tracted honey, in 30 to 50 Ib. cans, 10@12c. 

BEESW AX—2( nt 









KENDEL, 
dae 25, 1881 





115 Ontario Street. 





Cleveland, O.. 


> 
. 





SAN FRANCISCO. | 


HONE Y—An invoice of 267 cases and 7 bbls. was 
forwarded this week to Liverpool, shipped by a 
packing tirm. The market is quiet, but holders are 
not disposed to shade rates. 

We quote white comb, i4@16c.; dark togo 4,11@ | 
l3e. Extracted, choice to extra white, 9@10%éc.; | 
dark and candied, 7@8e. BEKSWAX—23@25c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 425 Front Street. 

San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 13, 1881. 








PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM. kesiores color 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
H Ss rEwWw 


BALTIMORE. 


HONEY.—Both the supply and demand are too 

meager to report. 

W AX.—Southern, pure, 21@23c.; Western, 

pure, 22c.; grease wax, 12@13c. — Baltimore Market 
Journal. 


than Bde. X 


974 West Madison Street, Chicago, "1m. 





“GOLD MEDAL Awarded 


the Author. A newandgreat 


Local Convention Directory. 


beatand cheapest, indispensa 
ble to every man, entitied 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 


1881. Time and Place of Meeting. Preservation ;"bound in finest 
’ Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
Sept. a-Senge S = - Union, Knowersville. N. Y. gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 


est, sec. Middleburg, N. 
Oct. 4—Eastern Michige>. at Detroit, Mich. 
3. Weed, sec., Detroit, Mich. 
“a manne at Shelbyville, Ky. 
W. Demuree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 
oat at Lexington, Ky | 
Dr. E. Parwily, Sec., New York City. 
~Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
11, 1: ce Michigan, at Maple Rapids. 

. KR. Goodno, Sec., Carson City, Mich. 
pr concert Wis., at Pewaukee, Wis. 
Frances Dunham, Sec., DePere, Wis. 
12--Central Ky., in Exp. B'd’g, Louisville, Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
witin ~- District, at Chicago, Ill. 

. C. Coffinberry, Sec., Chicago, Lil. 
27—C e. Michigan, SS Among ig Mich. 
eorge L. Perry, Sec. 
27—Western Mich., at 1 Mich. 
Wm. M. 8. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 


Y. steel engravings,125 prescrip 
tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
send now. Address Peabod 


KNOW TEYSELE * Medica] institute or Dr. w.H. 


PARKER, No. 4 Bultinch st., Boston. 22wiy 








ESTIMATES 


Given for ADVERTISING in any 
NEWSPAPER in the Country. Our new 
Price List for Advertisers SENT FREE. 
C. A. COOK & CO., Advertising Acents,¥ 
‘Cor. Dearborn é &\ Wash'n Sts., CHicaco. 







il, 





on os 
25, 26 


American Bee Pouenal 





Nov. 30—8. % bg ms at Platteville, Wis. 
. France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. | 
ws | VOLUME FOR i880, 
Jan. 10—(€ ‘ortiana —, at Cortland, N, Y. | Bound in paper covers. A few copies for sale at 
Cc 


ean, Sec., McGrawville, N. 
25—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 
Geo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, Y. 
April 11— Raster, Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
Texas ban at Mes iaees, Texas. 
. R. Howard, Sec. 


y. | = 

$1.00, postpaid to any address. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


6S ENGRAVINGS 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 

| and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 

| table pte! howe all the principal drugs used for the 

| Raves, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 

en a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 

aT steeth at different ages, with ruse Lad coins 

| y b 0 0) - 

select the very best, from 200 queens, for $1.50 | eigen; anid, much valuable information oreo 

each, all warranted pure and safe arrival by mail | Pric ; 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 
guaranteed. Send for 20th circular. | yard, ‘ . 


ithe db ttbE i » THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


Wenham, Mass. | 94 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


| May — —Champlain mem, pe "Bristol Vt. 


. Brookins, Sec. 


t2”™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- | 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of | 
time and place of future meetings.—Eb. 





QUEENS ! QUEENS | 


One Dollar wiil buy 





| 


one of our beautifn! Italian, | 
or Hungarian Queens ; will | 


35wit 


, | agement of the apiary.—J. P. 


Medical Work, warranted the | 






The Bee- Keeper’ s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—=— 0: 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
oa °0 >= 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
| annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 

produced with great care, patient study and per- 
| Sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
| of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
| illustrated with many costly wood engravings - 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical 


| 10: 

Read the following opinions of the Book; 
| 

| 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L'Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook’s Manual! is the best of: our Ameri- 
LEWIs T. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual! has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man 
WEST. 

| have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook's New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 
| This book is just what everyone interested in 

bees ought to have, and which, no one who ovtains 

it, will ever regret having purchased.— Mich. Far. 
Isa masterly production, and one that no bee- 
keeper, however limited his means, can afford to 
| do without.— Nebraska Farmer. 


To all who wish to engage in bee-culture, a 
manual isa necessity. Prof. Cook’s Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Ll. 


With Cook's Manual Il am more than pleased. It 
is fully up with the times in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 

My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested oon een Seg d in Cook's Man- 
ual.—_WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. 


It is the latest book on the ~veny lh treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.—Ky. Live Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which | like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
Bos, editor of the Bulletin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
| dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing plants, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.— Democrat, Pulaski, N. ¥ 


We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘To ull taking an intere-t in this subject, 
we say, obtain this valuable work, read it caretully 
and practice as advised.— Agriculturist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
bee-men to be the most complete and practical 
treatise on bee-culturein Kurope or America; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee-man wil! welc. me, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and is a credit 
to the West.— Western Agriculturist. 


This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
| manual for the instruction of bee-keepers which 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
apiary. ‘There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to promote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor 


It may sufely be pronounced the most complete 
and comprehensive of the several manuals which 
have recently appeared on the subject of bees and 
their hundling in apiaries. The studies of the 
structure of the bee, the different varieties, the 
various bee products, and following these the 
puints of management, extending to the smallest 
details, are all of high and practical value. Prof. 
Cook has presented the latest phases of progressive 
bee-keeping, and writes of the themes discussed in 
the light of his own experience.— Pacific Rural. 


Of the many excellent works which we have ex 
amined on bee-culture, we consider Prof. Cook's 
the most valuable for the study of those who con- 
template going into the business orare already 
keeping bees. If thoroughly studied, and its teach- 
ings conformed to, by the apiarist, who exercises a 
reasonable degree of common sense, he or she can- 
not fail to achieve at least a reasonable degree of 
success. The author ad ‘resses himself to the 
work with a degree of enthusiasm which carries 
the reader with him to the end.—Kansas Farmer. 


Cook’s Manual of the Apiary holds in America 
the same high rank, that is accorded in Germany 
to the book of which Dzierzun is the author ; the 
only difference being that Prof. Cook’s Manual 
combines the profoundness of the German pastor 
with the superiority of the practical American. 
He refers in several instances to Darwin; and 
does not belong to that class which hates every- 
thing that is foreign, for he speaks of German nat- 
uralists with great reverence.— German F\ Tr, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


can works. 








to} 
Price—Bound in cloth, $1.25; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 
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Excelsior Honey Extractors. ITALIAN BEES ‘Books for Bee- Keepers, 


| All standard — have awe frames, "a 
, ine. long and 11 inc. deep. All Nuciei, frames 11 

The followi ing letter explains itself : | inc. long and 10% ine. deep. Single full colonies, 
; A. H. NEWMAN, EsQ., Dear Sir: No. 4 Excelsior | $105 in lots of five, euch $3; in pe Sluggo oe 
. Honey Extractor (with three-sided comb bashes). sock Se, ae rae coo ‘Wene). 42.505 a. 
RATES FOR ADVERTISING. | f*esivedte day andiested Indi EXCELLENT, | Fume dos gs;'srame doc $1 4-frame dg. 8330; 
uly, August and September, frame Nuc eus, 

A line of this type will contain about eight | frames at the rate of 100 pounds per hour. | ‘A Sere, Doll 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL 
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Bee-Keeper’s G ulde ; 3 or, Cook’s as 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 













‘ - | Tested Italian Queen, $5.00, No Dollar Queens | jjlustratea and fully “up with the times” on eve 
words; fourteen ines will occupy 1 inch of space. inthe unt won, Itresembles it very much — | handled. Willguarantee safe delivery _ e oe subject of bee-c —~ a re. vl It is not only instruc a 
ae ‘K | terminus) ol every order from my yards. Ship- | put intensely interesting and thoroughly pr: 
One to three weeks, each insertion, 2Ge. per line. Ties Misinee sown Sole tes 1881. J.M SHUCK ping facilities, six times daily to all points. With | {he book is +4 masterly production, and one that al 
KE} ht or more” e . se. * . . 20 years’ experience in the propagation and hand- | pee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
eileen Rh ie = on me ing of Italian bees,1 think I can suit the most todo without. Cloth, 1.25 ; paper cover, #1, 
. ae _a* astidious. 
Fifty-two a” sae ae . “= “ To secure prompt attention, money should be | Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 





| sent by New York draft or post office money order, | The author treats the subject of Lee-keeping so 







— : — a adule that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 

ate cchapcnscontent nan eieatoeas chien tl seeente . and forcible, making all its readers — that its 
Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration J. H. ROBERTSON, author is master of the subject.—#1.50 

pe Day = ogo eo rate for 25wtf Pewumo, lonia Co., Mich. Novice’s AKC of Bee-Culture, mond A. I. Root 





—This embraces‘ ‘everything pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, #1. 25; paper, $1. 

King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down * 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00 3 paper, 75e. 

Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, #2. 

Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical intosweation and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.0 

Bees and Honey ; or, peste manage- 
|}ment ofthe A plary, by Thomas G. Newman. 
| 'his embraces the following subjects : Location 

of the Apiary — Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
| Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — 
Italianizing r aoe ing a _ Extracting— 

, : . t iling Bees — Marketing Honey, 

The first thing for bee-keepers to do, to save im- | oe pore — : 
position and money, and be happy and safe, is to | SS pm ene Gormaa.- ‘ 
send a card for testimonials, or half-dozen rates, to | » Pompan 





Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 
reliable dealers. Cases of real imposition will be 


exposed. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 





- Bingham Bee Smoker, 


The first practical bellows bee smoker. 
The tirst and original patent smoker. 

The tirst never-fa ling bee controller. 

The tirst direct draft bellows smoker. 

The tirst to burn stove wood and not go out. 
‘The tirst durable bellows bee smoker. 

| The tirst to create a demand for smokers. 
The first to meet the wants of bee-keepers. 
| The first cinder-proof bellows smoker. 
The first twenty thousand now in use. 

| The first complaint yet to be received, 

| The tirst smoker yet to be returned. 
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Dzierzon Theory ;— presents the tundamen- 
Among our Exchanges: BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, tal principles of bee-culture, ana turmishes the 
ABRONIA, MICH. facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 
ROS TRON vvcesvecnccccscctvccsosere 274 |- | _ - Honey, as Food and Medicine, by" 
27 >» by Thomas 
How, What and W nen to Feed.. 27 G. Newman.— This pamphlet discuurses upon the 
qatare Tor Soe hee sesaity.... = a ag History of see and yy the sneure, 
; ge of | : vee 27 - P P quality, sources, and preparation o oney for the 
Clover as a Fertilizer...............ceeeeeeee 274 ‘ Sizes and Pr —_ of Extractors: oo Mark et; Honey as fou a. giving recipes for making 
. a No. 1—for 2 Langstroth frames, 10x18 ine. 00 |} foney Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam,Wines,etc; 
Correspondence: No. 2—for 2 American frames, 13Xxt3 ine...... 8 00 and Honey as Medicine with many useful Recipes. 
How to Winter Bees Successfully ......... No. 3—for 2 2 frames of any size, 13x20 ine.... 12 00 It is intended for consumers, and should be scut- 
How to Get Rid of Fertile Workers. No. 4—for 3 frames of any size, 12 6x220 ine. 12 00 | 















tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5O0c, 

Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
| Essays on thissubject, read before the Centennial 
| Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25 in gold 

wus uwarded to Prot Cook’s Essay, which is here 

xiv en in full. Price, 10c. 

The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 

Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 


No. 5—for 4 frames of any size, 13x20 ine.... 14 00 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
31tf 972 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 
I can now furnish ITALIAN QUEENS, BY 
|) RETURN MALL, at the following prices: 


The Degeneration of Bees............ 
A Model Prize List for Fairs 
Introducing Queens................ 
Improving Honey Plants.. . 
A Few Interesting Facts .. 

Origin of Sending Queens t 
Cyprian and Palestine Bees ........ 
‘Nhe Caledonian Apiarian Society 

Another Way of Swindling 
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British Bee and Honey Show..... 



















‘ men | Tes 1 ee 1 50 Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
Bee-Keepers’ Union.........--.eeeeeeeseeeee | anode RS $1 on = ei and management adopted in their apiary. This 
Séhectbens Gee Gar hatter Mex | Cyprian Queens, untested .... 100] ___ contains many useful hints.—Price L5e. 





As mostall the DollarQueens I sold 


rhoroughwort 278 | last year were pure, I will warrant 


Weather Scorching, but Sweet Clover | 
Yielding Honey Neasenninthihebueedsvedntn 
Light Honey Crop.. 
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The Docility of C yprians eueue 
IE cca cunnscentucsxceadinaks 
Much Interested.................. 
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Another Swindler........... scccccecececers 
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The Bee Moth................ 
TD TRACTS. co.cc c csv cccvcccscccsepcscccsvescece 
Sections with Wood instead of Glass.. 
Hopes almost Blasted.........cc.cceceeseeee 









Mgt tical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 


JUST W mn AT YOu HAVE WANTED! 
WS them this year. J.'T. WILSON, the management of bees, Price, 10c, 
Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 


100d Foundation Machi 
Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. \ ivacage 1 
Siwot soneascunaiats canbe ‘ . (root (UTE dl 1011 i dt Ie not on. This book should be in every family, anc 
ought to create a sentiment agains sration o 
TAMCAG non FOR ONLY FIVE DOLLARS! | (oud products, und demand a lnw to protect the 
THE K {NN \S BEE-KEEPER, und one that works with | staiterass iced wn tend. nee ae 
a Ja ! > —" , N SAT S 7 = N. =e 4 8 Tuo - de 
| Published Monthly at Columbus, Kan., RAPIDITY AND SATISFACTION 


Kendall's Horse Kook. — No book could be 
a | A new sixteen-column bee paper, devoted entirely 


Having been persuaded to get up several for my more useful to horse owners. It has 45 engravings 
immediate friends, | have on hand the patterns, | ilJustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 

to the best interests of honey producers ; dealers | etc., to make any number. Therefore, send in_ your 

in Supplies and breeders of Queens and Bees. | orders. [Siwtf) W.G. PMELPS, Galena, Md. 


diseases in «a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, a table of doses, poe much valuable 
> ¢ 7 
Will be sent to any address one year for only thirty horse information. Paper, 25 
cents. We club with the Weekly American Bee Ropp’s Easy Cale utater.—These are handy 


. + 
: | Journal for only ons ». Sample copies free. Ad- J | tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
. A ne : Poe trcon, | GFeSs, COVELL & ANDERSON, | it is really « lightning calculator, well bound, with 
tt We received, too late for inser- | zswit ©! »lumbus, Kansas. | s ; 


slate and pocket. Cloth, 1.3; Morocco, $1.50 






























































s s > nr - 7 Tot] a] | | The latest improvement in Foundation. Our Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill—At ti _ 
ion In the programme of the National R S LISBURY thin und common Foundation is not surpassed. | its cause, sympecens and cure. Price, 2se odin 
Convention, information that Mr. W. | LV6V. A. A | The only invention to make Foundation in {he | Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
T. Stewart. of Eminence, Ky., will | Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. | faction, Send for Catalogue and Samples. | plete Mechanie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 







r A a : , 7 “ dustrial Facts, ¢ ‘alculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
Warranted Italian Queens, $1.00 ; Tested Italian | Iwly D. S. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. | crets, Legal liems, Business Forms, etc., of Bn 

. queens, S Fae cece Queens. =~ 1 | utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Nari den tias ee fr: 4 \} ) ‘ T ) >» \ Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
eucious, talans, 9075 name “e- | I | | i" and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
cleus, Cyprians, $5; Colony of Ital- d ALY it f u ARVs | smiths, Founders, Mine:s, Metallurgists, Assayers, 


ians, 8 frames, $8.00 ; Colony of Cyp- 


furnish an article on ** The Cultivation | 
of Honey-Producing Plants.” | 
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Dominion of Canada | Saws, Boring, Turning, Planing, and Driiling 

¢ | Tools, Flour, Oat Meal, Saw, Shingle, Paper, Cot- 
| ton, Woolen and Fulling Mill Mae hinery, Sugar, 
This practical journal is now inits Third Year, | Oil, Marble, Threshing, and Rolling Mill, do., Cot- 


| and meeting with immense success. ‘The low price | ton Gins, Presses, etc. Strength of ‘Teeth, Shaft- 


| YW B ¢ 30 ( ) WN N ES R | of its subscription ($1.00 per year) in its new and | ing, Belting. Friction, Lathe Gearing. Screw Cut- 
F Y > R | A N S 0 N LY | sag . g | improved form (16 pages 134x104, folded and | ting, Finishing Engine Building, Reparing and 
| 
8 } 


carefully examine this JOURNAL. 





| | - | Pruumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ga iItw ill pay to devote a few hours Waite, por Ib. Pure Comb Foundstion, paella ¢- ers. Metal und Wood Workers of every kind, — 
. | on Dunham Machine, 25 lbs. or over, | A lt ] W kl GRAVINGS ‘of Mill, Steam and “Mining Muchinery 
in ge tting upa club for the BEE JouR 35e. per Ib. (Send for ircular. Iwly gricu ura ee y | ‘Tools, Spent Meal ba poetantene Movements, 
e : e - . — a > ans 0 llis OoTs, ridges, etc Arrangement 
NAL. bp a mel age re PUBLISHED IN THE et at Wena Bee eee 
yage 15. ‘very bee-keeper should | | 
I : £ e / } | | 
| | 






pasted) makes it very popular. Its editors are all ae a po Setting of Valves, Eccentrics, Link and 
Late of Conner, Burnett & Co., practical men. Itis the Best Advertising Me- | Valve Motion, Steam Packing, Pipe und Boller 
| dium in Canada. Sample copies sent free to any | Covering, Scale I reventives, Steam Heating, Ven- 
| address. | tilation, Gas and Water Works, Hydraulics Mill 


1 will sell 4-frame (Langstroth) Nuclei, with Un- | | 
| liw26tx N. B. COLCOCK, Welland, Ont. Dams, Horse Power of Streams, ete. On Blast 


tested Cyprian Queen, for $4 ; with Tested do., $5. | 161 So. Water Street, Chicago, 
Ready now. Bees by the pound, at 75c. 
GHNBRAL 


TONEY PRODUCE COMMISSION 


S4w2t Mt. Zion, Macon County, Lil. 

For the past few years I have made this excellent We ask you to correspond with us before dispos- 
food my leading article. Having the best estab- ing of your HONEY CROP, as we can be of much | 
lished reputation in this city as a dealer in PURE a oe rn constant intelligence from all parts | 
HONEY direct ‘trom the Apiaries, enables me to | © e country 
obtain the highest market prices. Your consign- | We would refer to JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiae, | 
ments and correspondence respectfully solicited. Mich., and J. OATMAN & SONS, Dundee, Ill. slwly 


R. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, | 
Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co., FLAT - BOTTOM 


34wi3t 165 So. Water Street, Chicago, il. COMB FOUNDATION, 


ANTED-—You to send for = Circular and high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to | 


Price list of American-Italians, the pound. Circular and samples free. 
Address, JOS. M. BROOKS & BRO., . 


l3w6m Columbus, Ind. 






| Furnaces, Lron and Steel Manufacture. Pros 
pecting and Exploring for Minerals, Quartz and 
Piacer Mining, Assaying, Amalgamating, etc. 461 
TABLES with 500,000 Calculations in all possible 
| forms for Mechanics, Merchants and Farmers, 800 
| items for Printers, Publishers, and Writers for 
the Press. 1,000 items for Grocers, Confectioners, 
| Physicians, Druggists, ete. 300 Health Items. 500 
do. for Painters, Varnishers, Gilders, ete. 500 do. 
for Watchmakers and Jewelers. 400 do. for Hunt- 
ers, Trappers ‘Tanners, Leather & Rubber Work. 
Navigation, Telegraphy, Photography, Book-keep- 
ing, etc.,in detail. Strength of Matcriats, Effects 
| of Heat. Fuel Values, Specific Gravities, Freights 
by rail and water—a Car Load, Stowage in Ships, 
Power of ny Maden 2 bt pe Shrinkage Of Cast 
"EN 7 ings, etc. 10,000 items for House. eepers, Farmers, 
DAV IS’ PATENT HONE Y C A RRIAG E, Carpenters, Gardeners, Stock Owners. Bee-keep- 
REVOLV ING COMB-HANGER, | vail Fennec “— dang wa | Sotehe, Ru- 
. | ral Economy, Fvo alues, Cure of Stock, Reme- 

Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


dies fe do., to Leng mort rops. Pest Poisons, Train- 
ing Horses, Steam Power on Farms. G 

Carries honey from the hive to the Extractor, aset oat Co Oo ‘LATOR for Cubic Measures, ne on 

| of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken Produce, Rent, Board, Wages. Interest, Coal and 

J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, | combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- Tonnage ‘lables. Land. Grain, Ha and Cattle 

Sole Manufacturers, a = h Sa firmly — Sees Measurement. Seed, Ploughing, Planting and 

cutting Out queen cells, writing desk, and wash | preeding Tables, Contents of (¢ . 

Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. hoe ba in; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts | yanks, Cisterns, Boilers, Logs, fn mag Bo 

i= fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and | ete. at sight. Business Forms, all kinds, Speciai 
it can be put in shipping order, and address is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 


| 
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— = 
Laws of 49 States, Territories, and Provinces (in 
S2w4t F. 1. SAGE, Wether field, c nn. Th B iti | B J l | | ba-kets. Write your address on a postal card, and | > > 
witp i ethers’ ‘0 _| 6 I'l IS ] e Ourna ae te WOHN MDA Vis | the U. 8. and Canada), relating to the Collection of 
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HOW eneiose io cents to Lock particulars AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


} 9 | Debts, Exemptions from Forced Sale : ics’ 

30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. | )jen, the Surtediotion of Courts, Soe tf eee” 
enclose 10 cents to Lock Box _ |. 
13t The British Bee Journal is published monthly at iF 


tate, Rights of Murried Women, Interest and 


Kalamazoo, Mich, Baw 


yo § A LE.—3-horse Engine and Boiler—new, | Usury Laws, Limitation of Actions, ete. 











,~ .75, and contains the best practical information complete. Price, $100. Also, Tested Italian | The work’ contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 

FREE | ] A sample copy of theNew Engle nd Bee or the time being, showing what to Gos and when | and Cyprian Queens, $1.50 eac a Treasury of Useful Knowledge. and worth its 

' Journal, . Poole, Mechanic Falls, Me. | and how to do doit. C.N. ABBOTT, Bee Master Address REV. J. 8S. WOODBURN, weight in ge to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, London. 35w itp Livermore, Westmoreland Co., Pa. Farmer. ice, postage paid, $2.50. 
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The Honey Season of 1881. 





It is, perhaps, rather early in the 
season to conjecture with any degree 
of certainty as to the honey-harvest 
for 1881; but enough is already known 
to justify the assertion that the yield, 
generally, has been very satisfactory. 
In a territory so vast as that of North 
America, embracing, as it does, every 
variety of soil and every degree of 
climate, it cannot be anticipated that 
each portion will be equally product- 


ive even in the most favorable season, | ~ 


nor will all parts be unproductive 
alike in times of general failure. These 
remarks are quite as applicable to the 
production of honey as any other com- 
modity, and the present season has 
very forcibly illustrated it. 

From all portions of the country we 
learn that the white clover bloom was 
unusually profuse and the linden was 
much above the average, while less 
important honey blossoms were quite 
as satisfactory ¢ but owing to the deci- 
mation of the bees during the past 
winter and spring, but few apiarists 
were prepared to take advantage, of 
the bloom in time to secure the best 
results. Those, however, who were in 
condition to make the most of it, are 
more than jubilant over their yield. 

The summer harvest, however, has 
not been ‘so generally satisfactory. In 
several of the Southern, and particu- 
larly in the Central States, a drouth of 
long duration set in about the middle 





| 
‘of June, which continued in many | dle-men or jobbers; these men, with 
States till the last week in July, and | an eye to business, will drive the most 
| entirely suspended the honey flow. | advantageous bargains. It is mainly 
| Later, the drouth struck Illinois, In-| attributable to a nervous anxiety on 
| diana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mich- | the part of producers to sell. 


igan, Missouri, and districts in other | Notwithstanding the disasters of the 





States. This, to a large extent, will | 
be detrimental to the fall honey yield, | 


| and yet, with immediate general rains | 
| and tardy frosts, we anticipate a more | work. Where cold, rigorous winter 
| killed the bees, there also did it destroy 


than average fail honey crop. 

The increase in bees has been re- 
markable everywhere, both by natural 
swarming and by division—some hav- 
Bee-keepers 
are almost unanimous in reporting 
colonies in strong and excellent condi- 
tion, and in most cases with plenty of 








honey for winter; therefore, whatever 


Dr. L. C. Whiting’s 


there may be to gather in the fall 
bloom, will be harvested to the best 
advantage,and may yet be a consider- 
able addition to the season’s report. 
As we advised our readers in the 
early portion of the season, prices for 
honey are good, and the tendency is 
upward. This is not the result of a 
short crop, for the crop is not short, 
but is fully up to the average; nor is 
it the natural sequence of a partial 
failure in the California yield. It is 
the result of an increased demand for 
good honey at home and abroad. No 
longer does prime honey beg a market, 
but is eagerly sought for, and finds a 
ready sale. Every price current in 
each considerable mart gives quota- 
tions, and nearly all the metropolitan 
dailies publish prices in their market 
reports. That these prices fluctuate 
and vary greatly with each other can- 





demand, nor is it the fault of the mid- 





not be attributed to the absence of a | 


past winter, bee-keepers in general 
have occasion to congratulate them- 
selves on the results of the year’s 


cattle, sheep and hogs, or consume 
nearly their value in feed to carry them 
through ; where stormsand hurricanes 
have wrought to their disadvantage, 
other descriptions of property have 
been flooded or ruined, and even 
human life has not been exempt from 
destruction ; where drouth has inter- 





Plan for an Apiary. 


rupted the bees in their labors, fruit | 


has been shriveled where it hung, corn 
parched in the fields, cotton shrunken 
and burned before matured, and gen- 
eral, pinching want stares the hard- 
working husbandman in the face. All 
in all, bee-keepers in general have less 
cause for despondent gloom than any 


other chosen occupation in America, | 


involving a relative amount of capital. 


-_<——-s + + 


Unfortunate.—We are in receipt of 
the following note from Mr. J. T. 
Wilson, dated Mortonsville, Ky., Aug. 
30, 1881 ¢ 


I received an injury last Saturday 
morning from the falling of an old 
shed, and for twenty-four hours did 
not know anything that transpired. 
The doctor thinks I had better keep 
out of the sunshine for a while, so if 
my patrons do not receive their queens 
this week, they will know the cause. 


Our readers will join with us in sym- 


Plan for an Apiary. 


Dr. L. C. Whiting has furnished us 
with the following description of a 
plan for an apiary, which will be found 
delineated in the engraving on this 
page : 

After looking at the engraving, in 
No. 27, of Mr. Root’s picturesque 
apiary, I thought of sending you a 
draught of a plan adopted by me some 
years since, which for some reasons 
gave me more satisfaction than any 
other. 

_ It will be seen from the accompany- 
ing engraving that the hives radiate 
from acentral point, in double rows, 
about 5 feet apart. These spaces are 
for passage-ways, and from which the 
bees are manipulated. The front (or 
entrance) faces out from this passage- 


way. 

The point gained by this arrange- 
ment is the facility of seeing any un- 
usual action among the bees. I could 
stand at the hub and glance downeach 
row and see if _ robber bees were 
threatening _ colony, and in swarm- 
ing time I could see from which col- 
ony the bees issued, with the least ex- 
pense of labor or time. 

When I commenced bee-keeping I 
thought it necessary to have the hives 
5 or 6 feet apart each way, but want 
of room caused them to be placed 
nearer, and I now find one foot apart 
in the rows to give ample room. 

East Saginaw, Mich., July 20, 1881. 


@@ Mr. Henry Jones, of Chesan- 
ing, Mich., presented a box of honey 
to the editor of the Oakley Cyclone, 
who ‘noticed’ the honey in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Mr. Jones, of Chesaning, will please 
except our thanks for a cap of that 
superb honey of his, which he kindly 
presented to us, and which was pro- 
nounced immense by all the young 
Cyclones in the family, which includes 
one little zephyr, and several small 
whirlwinds. 

That little local notice will do much 
to assist Mr. Jones to sell his honey at 
home, and thus create a local market 
for years to come. We cannot give 
better advice than to keep the local 
|market well supplied—send up only 
the overplus to the large marts. 


-_<——- + < — - 


@ A commercial exchange says 
that the American honey trade with 
Great Britain is growing rapidly. A 
recent English order calls for 58,000 
one-pound éans of pure extracted 
honey. 





@ Mr. Fisk Bangs, of South Haven, 
Mich., who resides in the great fruit 
belt along the lake, gives the dispirit- 
ing information of the “ almost total 
failure of the peach crop. Apples, 
too, except close to the lake where he 





| pathy for Mr. Wilson in his misfortune. 





lives, are reported almost nil.” 
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The Old, Old Story. 





We cannot resist the temptation to 
publish the following : 

South Haven, Mich., Aug. 30, 1881. 

We regret that the management of 
both the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and Gleanings should have resolved 
upon such action as they have, result- 
ing in our financial embarrassment. 
Presume ‘it’s no use for us to repeat 
that we are paying fast as we can. 

H. A. Burca & Co. 

We can assure Mr. Burch that we 
did not ‘‘resolve upon such action” 
until the complaints against him be- 
came so numerous that we could no 
longer doubt much of his business was 
tinetured with ** crookedness ” (to put 
it mildly). For nearly two years we 
have heard more or less of complaint, 
and have remonstrated with him for 
his lack of promptness ; but more re- 
cently we have been much censured 
for carrying his name in our advertis- 
ing columns, which we should not have 
done had we not supposed he was at 
least honest; but when statements 
of his derelictions were received, sub- 
scribed and sworn to by numerous 
victims, ‘‘ the management” could not 
do otherwise than ‘‘ resolve upon such 
action.”” Mr. Burch had passed that 
‘point beyond which forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue.” 

The assurance of Mr. Burch, that 
‘* we are paying fast as we’ can” may 
be gratifying to some, but there are 
many, probably, who look upon orders 
on the ‘‘ management” of Gleanings, 
by Mr. Burch, for the repayment of 
money sent him for bees and supplies, 
in about the same light that Dr. E. E. 
Worthen does. 

The South Haven, Mich., Sentinel, 
of Aug. 27, gives the promised partic- 
ulars of the case where Mr. Burch has 
had money for goods over two years, 
and yet the order is unfilled, and adds: 

With such charges staring him in 
the face, we should like to know how 
much cheek it required for Master 
Burch to write to the BEE JOURNAL, 
“If you feel like saying in the BEE 
JOURNAL that you regret our being so 
much behind, but are assured that we 
will make all peg ted as far as lies 
in our power, we shall feel grateful.” 


—_- 





Another Dishonest Dealer.—In the 
September number of Gleanings, we 
find the following allusions to another 
of those swindlers who would bring 
disgrace upon any respectable calling 
they might adopt: 

Lebanon, Mo., Aug. 15, 1881. 

I drew on G. W. Marshall for the 
pay for his advertisement, and he re- 
pudiated it, and we drop his card ; and 

F any one has lost money by reason of 
is ad. in our Journal, we are ready to 
make it good. E. M. HARRISON. 


(That is business, friend Harrison, 
and here is our hand on it. Let us 
suffer long, and be kind, but when a 
man repudiates his honest debts, he 
should be held up as a warning. | 

And yet, under the editorial head of 
the same paper whose publisher con- 
demnsthisG. W. Marshall,we find him 
accredited, as late as the August num- 
ber,with being its regular subscription 
agent, and he has been so announced 
during the whole season. We learned 
years ago, through business transac- 
tions with him, that this man Marshall 
was dishonest, but we do not propose 
to admit a particeps criminis by assum- 
ing any of his obligations, or refund- 
ing moneys he has swindled patrons 
out of. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Large Crop of Honey in Canada.—The 
Woodstock, Ontario, Canada, Sentinel, 
gives the following account of Mr. J. 
B. Hall’s apiary and crop of honey for 
this year : 


In a very recent conversation with 
a gentleman who had been long and 
intimately connected with bee-keep- 
ing he declared that every township 
in Canada was annually losing $10,000 
by failing to keep as many bees as 
would gather all its honey. Sucha 
waste of our productive wealth is really 
startling, and it is satisfactory to know 
that it does not occur in or arround 
Woodstock. A visitto the apiary of 
Mr. J. B. Hall on Drew st., will con- 
vince anyone that Woodstock’s honey 
is all collected. Mr. Hall has now no 
less than 250 thriving colonies of bees, 
and has this year obtained over 6,000 
pounds of honey. He reports the year 
as a fairly good one, and seems highly 
nage with the signal success that 
1as attended him as a bee-keeper. A 
visit to his apiary on Wednesday 
proved both pleasant and instructive, 
and we recommend all who are inter- 
ested in bee-keeping to go there too. 


By the same paper we notice that 
Mr. Hall has taken unto himself a 
bride—Miss Mary Adams—and the 
BEE JOURNAL wishes that their honey- 
moon may be their light and sweetness 
all through life, and always be pro- 
vided with a sufficient store of bee-bread 
for their numerous brood. Mr. Hallis 
to be congratulated upon the success- 
ful re-queening of his chief hive, after 
it had been queenless for two years.— 
It would have been an impossibility 
with bees. 





_—_-.--— 


Biographical.—The following is an 
extract of the biography of the late 
editor of the Bienen Zeitung, found in 
that paper of June 15th, for a transla- 
tion of which Messrs. Greiner Bros. 
have our thanks: 7 


Herr Andreas Schmid, editor of the 
Bienen Zeituny, died in Eichstedt, May 


2, after a long, suffering illness, in his | [ 


65th year. 

Not far from Regensburg, in the 
small village of Grunthar, Andreas 
Schmid was born, on Feb. 25, 1816. 
His parents, Andreas and Ursula, 
were in very moderate pecuniary cir- 
cumstances, and the support of the 
family, consisting of 2 more brothers 
and 1 sister, caused them frequent de- 
nials of many necessaries of life. The 
fact, that a piece of wheat bread or an 
apple was considered a rare “‘ holiday ”’ 
treat, sufficiently illustrates their cir- 
cumstances. 

W hen 6 years of age, he was sent to 
Irlbach to school; his chance for edu- 
cational advantages was here any- 
thing but encouraging, for the teacher 
himself could neither read nor write. 
He soon distinguished himself above 
his schoolmates, which attracted the 
attention of the village parson. He 
was frequently invited to the parson- 
age, where he found occasion to add 
little by little to his education. He 
also made himself useful about the 
house and garden, wherever an oppor- 
tunity was offered, but especially 
when this parson, who was a lover 
and keeper of bees, was engaged in 
handling the bees. Having a natural 
liking for these little insects, and be- 
ing encouraged by the parson, he 
ma | formed here the love for the 
calling he so faithfully pursued in af- 
ter years. From his 13th year he 
went to high school, at Regensburg ; 
his untiring perseverance in his stud- 
ies, soon distinguished him here also, 
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and the Government sent him, in 1836, 


| for his final education to the capital, 


Munchen, and 1 year thereafter to the 
Teachers’ Academy, in Eichstedt, as 
assistant principal. His labors in this 
position so occupied his time, that he 
was engaged from 5 o’clock in the 
morning until 10 at night, daily, leav- 
ing him only the hours of the night, 
Sundays and holidays to attend to his 
— affairs. The Government sent 
1im again in 1853 to Munchen, tostudy 
chemistry, and in 1867 back to Eich- 
stedt, as principal. The agricultural 
department of this institution, inclu- 
ded apiculture in its studies, and An- 
dreas Schmid found it necessary to fit 
himself theoretically and practically 
for its teachings. ile purchased at 
once bees, which he placed in the gar- 
den of the Academy, and the students 
received, under his management, 
daily instructions in practical bee- 


keeping. Many of these students, 
possessing a natural taste for bee- 
keeping, aided in the advance- 


ment of the cause; in later years, 
when scattered as teachers over the 
country, they became distinguished 
bee-keepers, encouraged others in the 
pursuit, founded Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciations, etc. His example found many 
followers. His labors and zeal in ad- 
vancing the cause are duly apprecia- 
ted by allthe German and Austrian 
bee-keeping fraternity, and he always 
lived as an unselfish, noble and con- 
scientious friend and adviser in the 
memory of all that knew him. 


a ed 


Handling Bees without Smoke.—A 
correspondent in Gleanings remarks 
as follows about handling bees with- 
out smoke: 


‘* When we throwaway fear entirely, 
I think smoke is of little or no use. 
believe we can handle bees the year 
round, and doit with more satisfaction 
and better results by leaving smoke 
entirely out of the apiary. If instead 
of going to a hive, em the cap off, 
tearing off the quilt, and blowing in 
smoke to arouse the colony toa fight- 
ing pitch, we would be cautious, rais- 
ing the cap easily (a cap that will not 
come off without jarring the hive has 
no business in the apiary) raise the 
quilt slowly, without jarring, avoid all 
quick motions laying the quilt to one 
side, and then pick up the frame, or, 
rather, commence picking it up, draw 
it out slowly. You will then have no 
trouble, even with black bees, running 
over their combs, scared to death. If 
they fly in your face and alight on your 
hands not one in twenty will sting you 
if you just pay no attention to them. 
have discarded smoke almost 
entirely.” 


Why do you not discard the smoker 
entirely, if its use is unnecessary ; 
why say “almost entirely ?”? With 
strong colonies of bees, during a brisk 
honey flow, the practical bee-keeper 
would make but little headway in ma- 
nipulating his hives without smoke, 
unless provided with a skin as impen- 
etrable as that of a rhinoceros and per- 
fectly reckless regarding the number 
of bees killed. 





ws +” 


Both Sides of the Question.—Mr. T 
C. Hagaman, of Benton Harbor, Mich., 
the great fruit region of the west, on 
the subject of bees injuring grapes, 
remarks as follows, in the Benton 
Harbor Palladium : 


As I have an interest on both sides 
of the question, I ought not to be 
prejudicedeither way. Bees, nodoubt 
draw the juice from raspberries and 
probably find the way through the 
skin of them without any assistance, 
as the juice willrun from them as soon 
as picked, if fully ripe. I don’t know 
that they injure the raspberry trade, 
unless it is by a little sharp practice 
— the berry pickers occasionally. 
I have been watching them for some 
years to learn if they did injure fruit, 
and I could only find that after a small 














gray bird had put its bill through the 


| grape the bee would then follow, as 


they say of the grave-stone peddler, 
after the doctor. I have frequently 
seen the birds on the grapesand driven 
them away, and found that where [ 
saw the birds most frequently they 
were punctured upon the upper side 
of the cluster—2 or 3 holes, sometimes, 
in one prape, over 1 of an inch across, 
with the skin of the grape lapping 
down inside, showing very pininis 
that the bee could not make such an 
incision with its small proboscis. The 
grapes in the lower portion of the clus- 
ter were almost invariably sound. 
The bees will not wait for an invitation 
to work upon fruit that has a broken 
skin. Thatisa part of its economy 
in providing for its future wants. Can 
any one blame it for this? 1 do not, 
and while I love good fruit I also love 
good honey and enjoy taking care of 
the bees, although they do play sharp 
on me sometimes. From my _ obser- 
vations I have no reason to believe 
that the honey bee does in any way 
injure fruit, and I believe that this 
charge laid at the door of the honey 
bee is entirely without foundation. 


_—_- 





Bees in Southern California.—We 
condense the following from an article 
which recently appeared in the San 
Francisco Examiner. Evidently the 
estimate of the honey crop this year is 
too large, as it will fall far below an 
average : 

The extent to which honey-making 
is carried on in the foothills of these 
extreme southern countries is some- 
thing remarkable. Careful estimates, 
by responsible, well informed apiar- 
ists, place the number of hives being 
worked this season in the three coun- 
ties of Los Angeles, San Diegoand San 
Bernardino at nearly 200,000. There 
are at least 600 men wholly engaged 
in saving honey this season, and an 
average crop is assured. Last year 
the honey crop of San Diego county 
amounted to 1,291,800 pounds, and 
this year it will be larger. The total 
crop of Ventura, Los Angeles, San 
Diego and San Bernardino will not fall 
short if it does not exceed 3,000,000 lbs. 
this season—at least that is the opin- 
ion of well informed apiapists. The 
growth of this business has been very 
rapid, and may now be said to -be in 
the zenith of prosperity ; for, as the 
sage, sumac and other honey-produc- 
ing flowers and shrubs decrease, so 
also will the number of bee colonies, 
now so numerous along the southern 
coast range.....In 1877 there were only 
22 bee ranches in this southern region ; 
now there are not less than 500. Five 
years ago the crop of honey was little 
in excess of home consumption; now 
several large ships can be loaded with 
the crop of a favorable year. 

The bee-keeper sonality lives upon 
government land, not because he is 
unable to purchase what land he re- 
quires (which is a small amount) but 
because the wild sage, button sage, 
sumac and other honey flowers dnd 
shrubs are found growing luxuriantly 
where land considered worthless for 
grazing or cultivation is left unclaimed 
and undisturbed. In almost every ac- 
cessible gulch, gully and valley where 
water can be had—and where the 
white sage blossoms, a bee ranch may 
be discovered. They are solitary 
places, veritable hermitages, where in- 
truders from the outside world never 
find their way. Many of them are 
very beautiful little rural gems, set 
within a bower of rgses and_honey- 
suckles ; some are merely ashed among 
rocks and brush, devoid of taste or 
comfort. These bee-raisers cultivate 
asort of freemasonry among them- 
selves, and aid and advise each other 
when called upon. They soon become 
accustomed to their solitude, and 
gradually accumulate a competence. 
There are a few exceptional cases 
where men have failed in bee-keeping 
down here, but they are few and not 
often found. Noone should attempt 
to keep a bee ranch but a lover of aali- 
tude. It requires close care and atten- 
tion, much patience, and little capital. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Honey Producing Plants. 





G. W. DEMAREE. 





The value of the locust tree, com- 
monly called black locust, as a honey 
roducer, I think is not as generally 
[nown and appreciated, as the true 
merits of the tree deserves. The fact 
that Prof. Cook, in his Manual of the 
Apiary, merely gives this tree a pass- 
ing notice, indicates that it either 
fails to oo the best results in many 
parts of our vast country, or the tree 
is not as well known as it should be. 
The time of year in which it blooms 
nearly filling the interval between the 
late fruit bloom, and the white clover, 
makes it an exceedingly valuable aux- 
iliary to the honey harvest in the mid- 
dle states, if not elsewhere. It is a 
most profuse honey bearer, rivaling 
the famous linden in quality, and only 
inferior to the product of the latter in 
color. Locust honey cannot be said to 
be dark in color. It is of a rich pale- 
red color, when in a liquid state; but 
when in the shape of comb honey, its 
appearance, if removed from the-hive 
when first finished, is but little infe- 
rior to our superior clover honey. It 
becomes exceeding thick, if left with 
the bees till the cells are thoroughly 
sealed, and its keeping qualities are 
therefore most excellent. We have 
used it on our table when first ex- 
tracted, and after it was a year or two 
old. Many persons have partaken of 
it, all of whom haye pronounced it ex- 
tra good. The farmers in this part of 
the state are planting thousands of 
these trees, for the valuable timber 
they furnish for fence posts, telegraph 
poles, and for all purposes where dur- 
able timber is needed. The locust is 
a rapid grower, and is quite free from 
disease. I have seen it bloom the sec- 
ond year after transplanting. The 
trees are planted by the side of fen- 
ces, in waste — and on poor worn 
out lands. They my | be propagated 
from the seeds, or by transplanting 
the young trees from 1 to 3 years old. 
If the ground is plowed in the spring, 
and the locust seeds planted on the 
hills with corn, or with other hill- 
crops, and cultivated the first year, 
the young trees will grow with great 
rapidity, even on very poor lands. In 
this way beautiful groves can be star- 
ted, making the land, in process of 
time, very valuable, in locations 
where timber is an object, besides 
giving a perfect sea of bloom, ladened 
with precious nectar. 

Every bee-man knows that a mere 
— of bee-forage amounts to but 
ittle. 
in the way of yield of honey, we must 
have a sea of bloom to obtain it from. 
Now that this new source of bee-pas- 
turage is being so rapidly developed, 
all unconscious to the farmers who 
are planting and training these trees 
by the thousands for their valuable 
timber, some change must necessar- 
ily take place in the management of 
bees in the early spring. Our colo- 
nies must be made strong enough to 
harvest the tons of nectar secreted by 
the locnst bloom in the short space of 
about 10 days. I had a few colonies 
last spring strong enough to teach me 
what may be gained from this source. 

Commencing with empty hives, the 

ueens were crowded out in 4 or 5 

ays, after the locust bloom opened. 
With strong colonies and plenty of 
empty combs, the amount of honey 
obtained would depend much on the 
good management of the apiarist. It 
1s no easy matter to get bees strong 
enough by the 10th or 15th of May to 

ive the best results. Some of the 


Fest colonies can be depended upon, 
but to get an entire apiary ready for 
strong quick work, is another matter. 
I know of but one way in which it can 
be accomplished, and that is to unite 


2 or more colonies together. 


If we are to have great results | 


This I 
shall do hereafter without hesitation. 
Our honey seasons (even the best of 
pee are crowded into about 2 brief 
months of time, and if our bees must 
be built up during these precious 
days, the season is simply lost to the 
apiarist. What matters it, though we 
increase our colonies of bees, if they 
are never ready to reap the harvest. 
Uniting bees in this climate gives 
them the swarming fever, most aw- 
fully bad; but even this is preferable 
to doing nothing. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Pollen Detrimental to Wintering. 





JAMES HEDDON. 





“In our common ignorance, all have an equal 
right to guess.” 

Some time ago I threw out the bac- 
teria hypothesis, to be thought of and 
weighed in the scales of others’ expe- 
rience. But little has been said about 
it, and those who have written upon 
the subject have spent most of their 
force in trying to pin it to me, rather 
than to disprove the correctness of the 
theory. 

You will see, by the records, that I 
never failed to assert that I ‘* had not 
seen the animal,” “did not know it 
existed,” thought it might be ‘* vege- 
table matter in the food ” (I guessed 
in the honey), and now, after carefully 
examining a large number of dead 
colonies of my own and among my 
neighbors, I have settled down upon 
the belief, strong and positive, that 
the trouble is ‘‘ vegetable matter in 
the food,’ not, however, in the honey, 
but in the cell-joining—that dysentery 
is caused by the consumption of bee- 
bread. Istand 10to 1 on this question. 
I understand that when any animal is 
forced to consume of food several 
times its bulk and weight, and that, 
too, without any voiding of excreta, 
which is its natural habit during an- 
other season. that food must be of a 
highly refined and oxygenized nature, 
or disease will be the natural result. 

I do not believe that bee-bread can 
be eaten during the period of confine- 
ment, and good health to the bees be 
the result. That they do try to use it 
in place of their natural food (honey) 
and that their failures are well known 
and fully realized by us, I am sure. 

If but few agree with me, it is com- 
forting to feel satisfied as to the cause, 
and that step having been taken up 
the hill of science, we can now prepare 
to search out the cheapest and most 
effectual method of prevention. I 
see that others have come to the same 
conclusion, and I have faith that the 
preventive is near at hand. The un- 
accountable phenomenon of Smith’s 
bees all dying, while Jones’, treated 
the same, and only three miles distant, 
all or nearly all live. shows the fallacy 
of looking for a cause in * eold,” 
“confinement,” ‘‘dampness,” or any of 
the popular theories. None of the 
supposed causes will agree in the ef- 
fects as we are forced to find them. 
I think the consumption-of-bread the- 
ory will. 

There are more than a dozen differ- 


bread, which vary in the extreme in 
different winters, and in different lo- 
calities only a short distance apart. 

I will mention a few: First, I be- 
lieve that the consumption or prefer- 
ence for honey, and not bread, durin 
all that period when bees must voic 
no excrement, except by sensible and 
insensible perspiration, is a fixed fact. 
The cause of dysentery is a variation 
from that rule, and the winter con- 
sumption of bread by the older bees; 


ent causes for the consumption of | 





late work with it, or brood in all 
stages, and generally both ; but nearly 
always brood. I have found a few 
colonies that died late of starvation. 
With those that had accessible pollen, 
and tried that as a last resort, dysen- 
tery is to be seen in greater or less de- 
gree; but with many that had little or 
almost no pollen in the combs, all the 
bees and combs are as bright as any 
live colony. The sources, and conse- 
quent time of excessive fall pollen 
gathering in different localities only 2 
or 3 miles apart, varies greatly, many 
times even more so than the gathering 
of honey. 

Allowing this to be the cause, it is 
not the easiest matter in the world 
to foretell by examination, late in the 
season, whether colonies are going to 
die generally or not, because the pollen 
in the combs will not decide the future 
result; much depending upon its po- 
sition in the combs at the dangerous 
time, and its attractiveness as com- 
pared with the honey as they may exist 
then, also much upon the frequency 
with which the bees can have a thor- 
ough voiding flight, and the excess of 
the cold, which governs to a large ex- 
tent the amount of food consumed. 
In a large majority of the cases 
where sugar syrup has been used, the 
reports have been favorable. I can 
only account for it on the supposition 
that the quantity and quality of the 
food was such that it was much pre- 
ferred to the pollen, and exclusivel 
used, and during the process of feed- 
ing much of the pollen that would 
have otherwise been left, was con- 
sumed or removed. In those cases 
where bees fed exclusively on sugar 
syrup have died with the disease, the 
pollen was eaten, sugar or no sugar. 

The best method of prevention is 
whatinterestsme most. I have given 
athe subject but little thought as yet, 
owing to the summer’s rush of work, 
and I do not think of any method suf- 
ficiently speedy, safe, cheap and sure 
to warrant its adoption in preference 
to taking the chances of success with- 
out cost or trouble. 

It occurs to me that Mr. Grimm’s 
plan of inserting two full frames of 
sealed honey (previously stored away 
for the purpose) in the center of the 
brood chamber is good, I would add the 
following precautions : have these two 
combs free, or nearly so, of pollen. 
Remove three combs containing the 
most pollen, leaving the space in the 
center of the hive, in which space in- 
sert the two honey frames. The extra 
ay as recommended by many, I 
think I would like very well, though I 
would not create it were I not going 
through a more important manipula- 
tion, in which case I could do so as 
well as not. 

Another, and perhaps better plan, 


the same number of empty, straight, 
all-worker combs in their place, and 
feed them full of proper! 


ately after all gathering is over, and 
not later, and the feed should be given 


| to the end that the feed may be taken 


avoided. 


hand. 





the attractive quality of the bread vs. 
the attractive quality of the honey ; 


feed the larvz, eat of it more or less 
themselves. I have not found a dead 








to the exclusion of pollen. 


Some simpler, cheaper and less com- 
colony, where there was not either | plicated method of causing the bees to 
plenty of bee-bread showing signs of | abstain from eating pollen during all 


would be to remove the three frames 
containing pollen as before, and insert 


y made sugar 
syrup. This should be done immedi- 


from the top, and directly over these 
three center combs, from a capacious 
feeder, or seyeral feeders if smaller, 


down and sealed up as soon as possible, 
| and care should be taken against inci- 
ting the bees to robbing, which can be 
If part of the stores are not 
sealed no harm will result from it. 
Place two bent sticks over the tops and 
under the cloth or cushion thus, ~ , to 
| give the bees free access among the 
|combs during the latter part of win- 
ter. This plan might pay even in large 
apiaries, especially if the colonies 
needed more stores than they had on 


I think even feeding light colonies 
4 with white sugar syrup is largely a 
the closer proximity of bread, or more | preventive of dysentery. While honey 
easy of access than honey (continued | of any color or flavor might be as good 
cold spells affect this largely); dispo- | a food when eaten, still I suspect that 
sition to breed, in which case the bees | sugar syrup has an extra attraction for 
being forced to handle the bread to} the bees, that induces them to use it 





that period when they are obliged to 
semi-hibernate, is what I most desire. 
I still believe that there is a differ- 
ence in races and strains of bees in re- 
_ to their wintering—bees that 
reed earlier are in most danger. My 
colonies that were not packed wintered 
best, but were summered in another 
field. More than nine-tenths of the 
bees about here perished, while I saved 
over one-third of mine. Those in box 
hives died worse from some cause— 
probably chance. 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


—— > 





For the American Bee Journal. 


My Early Experience with Bees. 





MRS. M. L. PARSONS. 


We began the season of 1879 with 2 
colonies of Italian bees, one of which 
was quite inferior. Our expenses, in- 
cluding cost of bees were $24.25. 
compense for our labor was 119 lbs., box 
honey, 60 lbs. in frames, and increased 
stock to 6 colonies; left them for win- 
ter 7 frames of good capped honey ; 
put chaff cushion on inner side frames ; 
filled covers with chaff, and packed a 
foot or more of straw around and over 
them. They took but one general 
flight, Jan. 4. Weopenedthem April 
1; they were bringing some pollen; 
inferior queen had but a handful o 
bees. One young queen, superseded 
by a laying worker, gave mé much 
trouble; remaining 4 had brood in all 
stages, some capped; 1 colony killed 
the queen in April, so we had, May 1, 
8 good colonies, and 2 queenless ones. 


We then bought of the Misses Wil- 
kins, 16colonies of as beautiful Italians 
as one could wish. With 2 sample 
hives, frames, etc., they cost us, de- 
livered at our station, % of a mile 
from home, $149.74 cts. Our hives, 
frames, sections, section frames, ship- 
ping crates, separators, 4-frame Ever- 
ett extractor, etc., brought our to- 
tal expenses to $341.70, all but sec- 
tions being a permanent investment. 
From the 19 colonies with which we 
began in 1880, we have 84744 lbs. comb, 
530 Ibs. extracted honey, 11% Ibs. wax, 
and have increased to 47 colonies, 
each of which made from 30 to 35 lbs. 
of goodcapped honey. When packed, 
Nov. 8, some queens too, had a little 
brood and some eggs. We bridged 
over entrances, packed 8 inches of hay 
in front, 12 or more at the back, and 
filled entire space between the hives 
(about 3 feet), with hay; have a duck 
sheet, woolen blanket and cotton quilt 
over frames. A good tight roof pro- 
tects them all. Every queen has a 
name and number, my book giving 
credit to each the work of her own 
colony. Our dark bees gave best re 
turns, ‘‘ Nettie Carr” with 104 10-16 
lbs. comb pane besides some ex- 
tracted. We get 16cts. for comb, and 
124¢ for extracted honey, at Bay City. 
There was considerable buckwheat 
within reach of our bees, but either it 
secreted no honey, or the bees liked 
other plants better, for we have no 
dark honey, some of the last taken be- 
ing as white as linden. We took 
every section from the hive as soon as 
finished; at close of the season ex- 
tracted from unfinished sections. Use 
54x64 sections; adopted Miss Wil- 
kins style of hive, the 10-frame Ameri- 
can, with Doolittle hive for surplus 
honey, enlarged to take American 
frame. 

We have used the Van Deusen 
foundation, both in frames and sec- 
tions, successfully. Used at the last 
sheets that nearly filled sections, and 
like those best, Shall try the Dun- 
ham foundation this season coming. 

We lost some young queens, by 
their either not returning at all. or to 
wrong hive. I rescued 2 that were 
balled, and put them in the right hive; 
had 5 queens fly from frames while in 
my hand, 2 of which were laying, re- 
turned, but the 3 “foolish virgins” 
I never sawagain. We united several 
colonies without loss, by use of atomi- 
zer, using oil of spruce cut with alco- 
hol, and reduced with water, and 
sprayed all the bees and the hive well, 
and they gave us no trouble ; placed a 
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board in front of the entrance, but 
none returned to the old stand. 

We give our bees the closest atten- 
tion, having discovered they do not 
work for nothing and board them- 
selves, Mr. Parsons and myself often 
being with them from 4:30 a. m. till 
dark. We are working to succeed. 
I see nothing but praise for ‘‘ sweet 
clover,” but from our experience with 
it east, I should as soon think of sow- 
ing Canada thistles ; [think those who 
advocate its introduction can’t be 
farmers. 

Perry Station, Mich. 


[We have heard but little complaint 
from practical farmers regarding mel- 
ilot or sweet clover. Itcertainly is no 
worse to eradicate from the ground 
than ordinary weeds, and should not 
be compared at all with thistles, nor 
even with Spanish-needle, while its 
superiority as a honey plant should 
make it a great favorite with all keep- 
ing bees, if but a single colony.—EpD.] 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Origin of Drones. 





A. R. KOHNKE. 





Mr. Robinson’s hope, that some pro- 
fessor will deign to write an essay on 
this subject, will probably be in vain. 
Such a waste of paper and ink could 
hardly be asked of a person conver- 
sant with the subject, as all intelli- 
gent bee-keepers are. He may as 
well try to refute Euclid, and then 
ask some ge ee to write an essay 
to prove this illustrious mathemati- 
cian correct. This article is not in- 
tended to gratify Mr, Robinson’s 
hopes. Toarrive at certain truths and 
facts through a course of reasoning, 
is, perhaps, beyond his ability; or he 
might understand them, if given by 
others, which he seems not to do. 
But I would like to ask him a few 
questions, namely : 

1. Has Mr. R. a microscope of 1000 
to 2000 diameter power? 2. Has he 
ever seen the sperma of any animal 
through such an instrument, espe- 
cially that of a drone? 3. Has he 
ever dissected a worker or drone egg 
immediately after being laid? If he 
has not, he should do so, in order to 
obtain ocular proof of what has been 
known as a fact since 1855, instead of 
questioning the authority of men who 
have made entomology a life study. 
Referring to von Siebold Leuckart, 
and Donhoff, he says: ‘t Those men 
fancied,” when the *‘ fancy ” is exelu- 
sively hisown. For it was von Sie- 
bold who, in 1855, proved by ocular 
demonstration, in von Berlepsch’s 
own apiary, the theory advanced by 
Dzierzon. His assertion that von 
Berlepsch was in the dark is there- 
fore without foundation. 

Youngstown, O., Aug. 26, 1881. 


ee 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Are the New Races Superior? 





A. F. MOON. 

Candidly speaking, never since the 

publication of the AMERICAN BEE 

OURNAL, has it stood so intrinsically 
high as it does at the present time, and 
it owes the position it now occupies in 
the nation to the untiring energy and 
unselfishness of its editor, and the in- 
telligence of its numerous correspond- 
ents. Whata change has come over 
its face ! 

I was forcibly struck in reading the 
editor’s answer to Mr. Johnson, on 
page 252 of the BEE JOURNAL for Aug. 
10, regarding the best bees. In your 
free, outspoken answer, you have now 
placed the matter where the advocates 
of this class of bees will certainly be 
obliged to step to the front with the 
proof of their superior qualities, should 
they possess any; if they do not, the 
sooner they abandon them the better 
it will be for all parties concerned. 

It appears from the accounts given 
of the Cyprian bee, even by some of 


its breeders, that itis a difficult matter 
to distinguish the Cyprian from the 
Italian. This being a fact, and the 
probability of the two races becoming 
mixed, _? one can perceive the great 
injury that will be done to those breed- 
ing the Italians. I long ago had my 
fears aroused, and more especially 
after reading Mr. H. Alley’s descrip- 
tion of them in the BEE JOURNAL, 
and concluded the less such stock bee- 
keepers had to contend with the bet- 
ter, if we expected to make any im- 
rovement in the Italians. Further, 
cannot see how any queen-breeder, 
rearing all or any of these bees in the 
same apiary, or within two miles of 
each other, can keep any one strain 
ure. If fertilization could be con- 
rolled, then we could do better. From 
the description of these bees, not one 
bee-keeper in five hundred can tell 
whether they are pure or not; and to 
talk of purity, or keeping them pure, 
isallnonsense. We want to hear from 
some of their advocates. I see that 
quite a number are advertising them, 
and - * they will not all speak at 
once. Let some one who knows of 
their good qualities tell us what they 
are, and if the Italian bee proves the 
best, abandon those which are inferior, 
and not fill the country with stock that 
will mix the races, thereby lessening, 
instead of enhancing, the value of the 
better stock. Remember, we have had 
a. trouble in ae the Italian 
ee in its purity, and now we have a 
double dose to contend with. 
tainly would be glad if a better bee 
could be had, and that I long ago pre- 
dicted would be obtained by the im- 
provement of the Italian. But new 
things and wild speculation often 
sweep over our people at a fearful 
rate. Some 35 years ago the Morus 
multicaulis fever raged to a fearful ex- 
tent, and all wanted the mulberry and 
silkworms. So with our bee-keepers; 
they caught the fever for the Holy 
Land, Hungarian and Cyprian bees, 
not being content with our excellent 
Italians. 

It now turns out that the most prac- 
tical bee-keepers of this country con- 
demn them, although they have adver- 
tised them for sale; but no doubt, 
like some others, they learned their 

ualities. If such bee-men as Chas. 

adant are not competent to judge of 
their qualities, etc., it is useless to look 
further. Although some good breed- 
ers like them, I would like the modus 
operandi for breeding so many races 
and keeping them pure. If they can- 
not keep them pure, who would want 
them ? 

Fall rains have set in, and bees are 
doing well. 

Rome, Ga., July 16, 1881. 


I cer- 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Methods of obtaining Surplus Honey. 





J. O. SHEARMAN. 





The main thing is to obtain a good 
location, for, if the bees gather but 
little, the bee-keeper will have less. 

The above heading relates more par- 
ticularly to management with the 
means we may have at hand. I shall, 
therefore, give some personal exper- 
ience, as it seems to me that we gain 
more information by comparing ways 
and means than by theory merely. 

Alike a hive with the back for a di- 

vision board, so that the brood cham- 
ber can be made smaller or larger in 
aap ee to the amount of bees. I 
1ave obtained some of my best results 
by reducing the hive to so few frames 
in the spring, that the bees will nearly 
cover them, and keep them in that 
proportion till surplus begins to come, 
then put on boxes in like proportion 
as long as they are satisfied, and all 
keep to work. As soon as they are 
crowded, or show indications of 
swarming, move part of the hive back- 
ward; put empty combs or founda- 
tion in the middle, add as many boxes 
as the bees can be crowded into, etc., 
until the hive is full; then if more 
room is needed, I take out combs of 
brood for new colonies, and continue 
as before, 





In a poor season any average colony 
of bees can be controlled in this way, 
and I have run some strong colonies 
through a good honey season with 
good results, and no swarming, by 
tiering up surplus too; but it takes too 
much time to run a large number in 
that way, in a good season, and we 
are sometimes pushed to throwing 
back swarms, or else increase, which 
is undesirable when we have enough. 
In regard to the style of surplus, ex- 
tracting is generally allowed to give 
the greatest quantity, but it was 
rather a failure with me during the 
past season, for this reason : 


Honey came in about fast enough 
to induce brood rearing, and both 
stories were near filled with brood 
while the flow lasted; when it had 
passed, there were many more young 
to feed instead of to gather surplus; for 
our surplus came in short runs, some- 
times very short. 

Glassed boxes seem to be the most 
convenient to handle, as they can the 
more readily be seen when full and 
taken off apm eye and it is the 
most work done over the centre of col- 
ony. It is a slow and mussy job to 
exchange places with sections before 
capping, as we often do with boxes. 
It is quite an object to be able to put 
on as much room for surplus as possi- 
ble at times, as bees often gather more 
than they can cap, in wet weather or 
a heavy flow. Butif tiered up, the top 
is seldom as well finished or as full as 
the under tier. Sections, if put in the 
body of the hive in the brood frames, 
are apt to have pollen stored in them. 
They also cost more to crate, and in 
breakage, in handling or shipping. 
There are also more cells than in 
boxes, though honey in sections sells 
quicker and at a better figure, and it 
is, therefore, a more desirable shape, 
when a person has the time to spend 
on them. 

New Richmond, Mich. 


- 





Exch. 


Bee Culture for the South. 


0. F. BLEDSOE. 








We hold that a people to be pros- 
perous, must deversify their pursuits, 
and develop in every direction all the 
resources of their country. Nothing 
that tends to the sustenance and com- 
fort of human life but that deserves 
attention. Northern people (to their 
credit be it spoken) pursue with the 
keenest intelligence and ardor, all 
branches of industry, greatand small. 


Nothing that their country will de- 
velop is neglected. They even force 
churlish nature to be partial to them. 
They have taken the minor pursuit of 
bee-culture, and brought it to a sys- 
tematic and renumerative branch of 
industry, _——— they are compelled 
to house their bees during the winter, 
even then losing vast numbers each 
winter, and in summer have only lim- 
ited seasons of bloom. 

The natural advantages in this pur- 
suit are in many respects with the 
south. Here no extra care is required 
in winter, and our bloom is more con- 
tinuous, though we are not prepared 
to say that we ever have as great a 
flow of honey as is sometimes given 
by the basswood and white clover of 
the north. 

Still our honey resources are unde- 
veloped, and we might, in some sec- 
tions of the south, excel anything yet 
achieved by the north. 

We know not what we can do until 
we apply intelligence to the pursuit, 
and adopt the modern system of bee- 
culture, which consists, first, in an 
exact knowledge of the honey bee and 
its habits, to be obtained from works 
like Langstroth’s and other newer 
ones, and the current bee periodicals. 

Second, in the use of the movable 
frame hive, so that the entire contents 
of a hive can easily be taken out at 
~~ time. 

Third, in the use of the extractor 
and other appliances and inventions. 

Fourth, in the use of Italian bees, 
which are more prolific, industrious 
and hardier than the common black 





bee. They are very beautiful, having 
yellow bands across the body. They 
are very gentle, and with the aid ofa 
bee smoker and a veil, one need never 
be stung in theirmanagement. They 
are moth proof. The bee moth or 
worm never disturbs a strong colon 
of Italian bees. Ihave placed a com 
full of worms in the midst of a strong 
colony of Italians, and in a few min- 
utes the worms were writhing on the 
round. I have taken 100 lbs. of 
10oney from a single hive of Italians in 
a season, and consider that amount as 
not extraordinary. As much as 500 
lbs. have been taken from a single 
wre in a season in the state of New 


ork. 

We hold that bee culture is a highly 
intellectual pursuit that would be a 
pleasant and profitable recreation to 
thousands of farmers, if they would 
go at it right, and that if it were car- 
ried on in Mississipi, as in the north, 
it would go far, directly or by ex- 
change, toward supplying our people 
with all the liquid sweets they con- 
sume—a result decidedly in the di- 
rection of ‘‘the glorious privilege of 
being independent.” 

Grenada, Miss. 


ee 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Fertilization in Confinement. 





Cc. J. ROBINSON. 





We occasionally read of fertilizing 
in confinement (that is copulating 
with drones while inclosed in a coop). 
On page 66, vol. I. of the BEE Jour- 
NAL, the Rev. L. L. Langstroth fur- 
nishes an account of an ocular demon- 
stration by Messrs. Cary and Otis, of 
the queen and drone bee, which I 
could not indorse as correct at that 
time nor since, the position of the two. 
The drone clasping the queen around 
the body, ete. 

The architect of nature has so ar- 
ranged the gentle parts of the drone 
and queen, that it is physically impos- 
sible to make their genital parts meet 
with the drone on the back of the 
queen. They must be reversed, and 
the queen clasping the drone with her 
legs, and driving the drone down in 
close contact with her body with a 
quick motion, the genitalia are thrown 
out into the vulva of the queen, by 
which means the copulation is ac- 
complished, which it is known that 
the queen could not do if disabled in 
her legs or wings. 

Take a live drone, and by a gentle 
pressure between the thumb and fin- 
ger, it will cause them to throw out 
their genitalia, which curves over to- 
wards the back or head, with a joint 
about 4 of the length from the end, 
which end curves downwards with 
double barbs at the underside at the 
joint, and is gene of a very thin 
membrane filled with compressed 
air, and the semen also thrown up 
(that is contained in the 2 horn-shaped 
sacs situated at the base of the geni- 
talia), with sufficient force to burst the 
end, and the semen is thrown out 
leaving the inside casing of the sack 
which is held by a thread-like tendon, 
attached at the base, the same as anl- 
mals after giving birth to their young. 
On my theory of reproduction of 

ueens, the workers that attend the 

rones on their excursions cause 
them to give off semen, which they 
convey to their hives to perfect 
queens, which also accounts for the 
cause and use of so many drones, as 
they expire immediately on giving off 
their semen. See what nature has 
done to ———_— that design—in so 
constructing the drone that a slight 
pressure of the abdomen, by the legs 
of the worker or queen, or the fingers, 
to throw out the genitalia, if the 
worker is clasping the body to obtain 
royal jelly, or the queen to get semen 
into her spermatheca. In this, the 
drone is like some plants: when ripe, 
with a slight pressure the seed vessels 
explode and throw off the seed. 
t seems evident that the Creator 
had some further use for the drone 
than barely to copulate with the 





queen. I have watched the drones 
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and workers as eo J issue forth from 
the hive, and take their flight to- 
ether, the drones appear as if tired 
with the love of reproduction of their 
race. The foregoing theory shows 
the use and wisdom of God in causing 
so many drones at times, and the 
mystery is made plain in the perfecting 
of queens in the absence of drones, by 
the impregnated worker-larve with 
semen. The queen must fly out be- 
fore becoming fully fertile and a per- 
fect queen, and have a connection 
with a drone and her spermatheca, 
filled with semen, which is done, as 
indicated in the foregoing. I have 
caught a number of drones and held 
them in my hand until warm; then a 
gentle pressure between the thumb 
and fingers will cause them to throw 
out their penis and the thin mem- 
brane bursts at the extremity, and 
the semen is thrown out. I then 
placed them on a board, and then pro- 
cured working bees, the same as in 
hunting wild bees, and they licked up 
every particle of semen, thus extrac- 
ted, and conveyed it to their hives. 


My theory as indicated in a former 
article, is the only one yet offered that 
satisfactorily explains the phenomena 
of inhabitants of the hive coming 
forth in changeable and changed sex- 
ual forms, and what is now admitted 
to be the history of the bee, in accord- 
ance with the instructive laws given 
them by the Creator. And by looking 
at the subject from my stand-point 
of observation, the reproduction, as 
set forth in said former article, of the3 
kinds of bees, becomes plain and ra- 
tional. 

Richford, N. Y. 


-_—— + < 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Three-Band test for Italian Bees. 


DOOLITTLE. 

On page 219 of the BEE JOURNAL 
are these words: 

** Are we to accept as true the ab- 
surd and illogical doctrine, propaga- 
ted by some vendors of queens and 
bees, that a queen whose progeny 
must be filled with light-colored 
honey, and placed upon a window in 
order to exhibit the faint outlines of 
3 precious bands, is just as pure as a 
queen whose progeny shows the or- 
ange-colored three bands under all cir- 
cumstances ?” 


G. M. 


In answer to the above question, or 


a similar one, A. I. Root says that 
such is the test that must be applied 
to the progeny of some queens, im- 


ported direct from Italy, in order to 


see the 3 yellow bands. If such is the 
case, then we must conclude that the 


window test is sufficient, or else that 
no certain purity exists in the long 


continued home of the Italian bee. 
Then we must also conclude that the 
purity of the Italian bee consists in 
what is called 
rather than their being a distinct race 


or variety of bees, if we do not accept 


the window test. 


Once more ; if the window is not as 
acceptable as the 3 orange-band test, 
and that the bees showing the latter 
are the preferable ones, where the 
need of farther importation from im- 


pure Italy. 


I wish to say a few words about those 
which 
show under all cireumstances. I have 
had queens from nearly all breeders 
in the United States, and queens 
which produced workers, a part of 
band as 
plain as most Italians show the third; 
still I have yet to see the queen whose 
progeny not only showed the three 
and four yellow bands, but also the 
shield, said to be acharacteristic mark 
of the Cyprian at a certain age, yet at 
other stages of their existence they 
the three yellow 


orange-colored three bands 


which showed the fourth 


would not show 
bands under all circumstances. 


It will be seen, I claim the age of the 
bee has more to do with this three yel- 
If we look at the 
oung bees as they crawl on the combs 
up to 5or 6 


low band business. 


rom the time of hatchin 


hours old, we shall find that unless the 
abdomen is curved, there will but few 


‘** thoroughbred,” 


of them show the three yellow bands, 
nearly all looking like two banded 
bees; but if we look at them again 
when from 5 to 10 days old, they will 
look like different bees, their abdomen 
having filled out at that age. I claim 
every bee should show the three yel- 
low bands while standing on the 
combs, to be such bees as I[ should 
want to breed from, Now pass to 
November, and again we have the 
same thing which we saw in our very 
young bees over again, at which time 
the bees of our best colonies in their 
undisturbed repose, show scarcely 
more than the two bands. 

As far as my experience goes, I have 
yet to see the queen whose progen 
show the three yellow bands under all 
circumstances. I quite agree with 
Mr. Demaree, that condition has a 
great deal to do with the working ca- 
weed of a colony, be they dark or 
ight ; still Lalso believe there is a dif- 
ference in bees, and that only by a 
careful selection of the best each year, 
can the ‘‘ coming bee” be obtained. 
Borodino, N. Y. 








Preparing Bees for Winter. 





The following discussion on this 
subject, had at the North Eastern 
Convention last February, will be of 
interest, now that it is time to be pre- 
paring for another winter. It fol- 
lowed the reading of Mr. Chas. Da- 
dant’s essay, as published in the BEE 
JOURNAL for Aug. 3, 1881, page 242: 


Mr. Bacon said it was sometimes 
impossible to put bees in winter quar- 
ters just after a flight. This season 
cold weather came on suddenly and 
remained. He advocated winter 
flights, although bees could be suc- 
cessfully wintered without. I find 
that bees get moldy in cellars, but 
they winter well in the bee house. 

W. A. House concurred in these re- 
marks: He had wintered in 5 differ- 
ent cellars. Lately he had experi- 
mented in out-door wintering. In the 
winter of 1879-80 he had 104 colonies, 
and kept 13 in the cellar, the rest be- 
ing left out-doors. His percentage of 
losses was largest among the bees 
kept in the cellar. 

Mr. Doolittle thought Mr. Dadant 
was mistaken in saying that bees 
would die in 48 honrs at a tempera- 
ture under 40°. Bees would be dor- 
mant, but on being brought into 
warinth would revive. The effect of 
cold depended on the condition of the 
stomach of the bee, whether full or 
not. Mr. Dadant met his views on 
the subject of water being necessary 
for the young brood. Mr. Dadant 
says bees will die if kept longer than 
5 or 6 weeks withont a flight. His 
bees had already been in ten weeks 
without a flight. He had once kept 
bees five months without flight. He 
did not think it necessary to put each 
hive on the same stand it occupied the 
year previously. He set out his bees 
promiscuously and lost no bees. The 
bees marked the place from which 
they took their flight. 

Mr. Bacon said he had given up 
oe Ie the place where the hives 
stood. He believed in putting out 
only a few bees at a time. Putting 
them all out at once confused the 
bees. 

Mr. Rians said he had been very 
successful in wintering bees for five 
years. He wintered on the summer 
stands, putting a quilt over them and 
packing around with straw. This 
winter he put a coffee sack filled with 
chaff in the tops of the hives to ab- 
sorb the moisture. 

Mr. Scoville said if Mr. Bacon set 
his bees out at night, he would have 
no trouble in getting bees mixed. 

Mr. Read said he had poor success 





covered the hives with snow, and win- 


tered all but 1 colony out of 11. 
Mr. Bacon believed wintering under 
snow was very good, provided there 


was no rain. 
Mr. House said the moisture of the 
unfrozen ground, had a bad effect on 
bees kept under snow. . 
Mr. Snow said he used a double- 
walled hive. He placed his bottom 
board on dry pine shavings to keep 
the wind from blowing under the hive. 
This is just as important as a warm 
floor in a house. 
Mr. Read said he had found that 
bees wintered in the cellar, dwindled 
more in the spring than those kept 
a. Mr. House coincided with 
lis. 
Mr. Snow said he had built a stone 
bee house, kept his bees in it one win- 
ter, and in the spring found that it 
took longer to stock them up than 
those left out-doors. Since then he 
had adopted the plan of wintering on 
summer stands with much better re- 
sults. Had practiced this altogether 
for ten years with good results. 
Dr. Marks gave his experience in 
wintering bees under snow. He in- 
stanced a case where there was heavy 
crust on the snow, where his bees kept 
best ofall. Bees kept in-doors dwin- 
dled twice as much in the spring as 
those wintered out-doors. 
Mr. Doolittle said winters varied, 
therefore he thought it good policy to 
winter in the cellar, and out-of-doors 
in equal proportion. A winter favor- 
able for wintering out-doors, was not 
favorable to wintering in the cellar, 
and vice versa. 

Mr. Bacon favored a higher temper- 
ature than 40° part of the time during 
the winter. 

Mr. House said his experience was 
precisely like that of Mr. Doolittle in 
regard to wintering under the snow. 

{r. Doolittle said he had kept bees 
in a cave, distant from the outer air 
no less than 3 feet at any point. The 
temperature of the interior did not 
vary more than 1 degree the entire 
winter. The bees wintered very well. 

Mr. Nellis thought bees wintered 
nowhere better than under the snow. 
Bees under the snow are very dormant 
and consume but little. He preferred 
to have the snow as deep as possible ; 
shoveled them out in the spring while 
the snow was dry. He favored Mr. 
Doolittle’s plan of mixed wintering, 
that is partly in-doors and partly out- 
doors. 

Mr. Cyrenus said it made some dif- 
ference whether bees were kept on the 

round or a short distance from it. 

ie believed in having just a mound of 

snow over the hive, and not a heavy 
bank. With a heavy bank, the hives 
are apt to become damp. He had 
practiced keeping bees under snow a 
dozen years. 

Mr. Adsit said he had wintered bees 
in the cellar for 15 years with good 
success; never tried wintering out- 
doors. 

President L. C. Root said the best 
bee-keepers and writers differed from 
him on this subject. He had win- 
tered bees under from 1 to 15 feet of 
snow. He thought it important to 
have honey enough in the smallest 
number of comb. The matter of pre- 
paring for winter is the work of an 
entire season. Bees are from a warm 
climate and need an even tempera- 
ture. The best bee-keepers employ 
artificial heat to keep their cellars 
warm. This is one of the best win- 
ters we can have for wintering bees, 
and yet they will not winter well. 
We must have a place which we can 
warm if the outside air is too cold. 
He did not believe a purifying flight 
necessary. He had found that bees 
kept in till the 1st of May did the best. 
Those put out early dwindled. He 
was an earnest advocate of in-door 
wintering, believing that by this 
method bees were kept more nearly 
at an even temperature, and it was 
nearest to the natural condition of the 


es. 

Mr. Betsinger said he had failed in 
keeping bees under snow. He lost so 
many es that he abandoned the 





in wintering bees. One winter he 





these with the best points of in-door 
a He had cars made 7x6 
feet, each car holding 36 colonies. He 
placed the bees on the cars at his leis- 
ure in the fall. He used portable 
broodchambers. He left the old hives 
on the summer stands, but moved the 
brood chambers. Bees will not cling 
to the old hive, but will stay where 
the queen and honey are. His bee 
house was 6x11] feet, with double 4-inch 
brick walls. There were 4 feet of 
earth on the roof. There were open 
spaces to let in fresh air. There were 
openings on the floor, connecting with 
the flues between the walls, having a 
chimney on each of the 4 walls. This 
kept the air within the building fresh. 
The points gained were the saving of 
honey, which was a saving of bees. 
When the temperature allowed it in 
the winter, he opened the doors and 
rolled out the cars, rolling them back 
before night. This combined the good 
features of out-door wintering, puri- 
fying flights, with the benefits of in- 
door ee He found it impossi- 
ble to keep bees quiet at a tempera- 
ture above 36°. The height of inside 
walls was 7 feet. He bullt this house 
over a year ago. 

Mr. Clark offered the following res- 
olution, which was adopted : 

** Resolved, That as bees are natives 
of warm climates, that in wintering 
them in colder climates the requisites 
to do it successfully are a dark, quiet, 
and even temperature, and plenty of 
good sealed honey.” 





& The time selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee for holding the Na- 
tional Convention, at Lexington, Ky., 
is October 5,6 and 7, 1881. All bee- 
beepers are invited to attend and take 
part in the deliberations of the Con- 
vention. As Lexington is a central 
point, the Executive Committee hope 
to have a large attendance from the 
North, South, East and West, and 
from Canada, and that the 12th annual 
meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society will be the most in- 
teresting meeting that the bee-keepers 
of the United States have ever held. 

N. P. ALLEN, Pres. 


--—- + «< 


tt The bee-keepers of Ontairo will 
hold theirannual convention Tuesday, 
Wednesday. and Thursday evenings, 
second week of the Industrial fair, 
13th, 14th, 15 September, thus allow- 
ing those attending the convention to 
see the exhibition when it is at its best 
and also the convention, which prom- 
ises to be of such importance that no 
bee-keeper can afford to miss it. 
Ladies are especially invited to attend. 
Notice as to place of meeting will be 
given in due time. D. A. JONES. 


«© o—me - - 


@& The Northwescern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in Chicago, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 25 
and 26. All bee-keepers are cordially 
invited to attend. It is desired to 
make this one of the most interesting 
conventions ever held in the United 
States. C. C. MILLER, M.D., Pres. 

C. C. COFFINBERRY, Sec. 


-_—-—~—- + « 


«&& The Western Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet in 
Berlin, Ottawa, Co., Mich., Thursday, 
Oct. 27, 1881, in Huntley’s Hall, at 
10:30 a.m. All interested, are cordi- 
ally invited. 

Wm. M. 8. Dopa@E, Sec. 
Coopersville, Mich., Aug. 29, 1881. 


——_-- 


@ The Northern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 
fourth Annual Convention at Maple 
Rapids, Clinton Co., Mich., Oct. 11 
and 12, 1881, O. R. GOODNO. Sec. 


we) + UU! 


Bee-Keepers’ Union.—The Eastern 
New York Bee-Keepers’ Union Asso- 
ciation, will hold their eighth semi- 
annual Convention on Tuesday, Sept. 
27, 1881, at 10 a. m., at Knowersville, 
N.Y. All bee-keepers are invited to 





method. There are some good points 
in out-door wintering. He combined 


attend. W.D. Wrieurt, Pres, 
N. D. West, Sec, 
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Over 100 Pounds per Colony.—Honey 
gathering in this part of the country, 
so far, has been good. My 68 colonies 
I had left in the spring out of 108 last 
fall, have averaged over 100 lbs., with 
a prospect of gathering considerable 
more. Can you tell me the cause of a 
queen’s eggs not hatching ? I havea 
fine-looking queen that reared this 
summer. It is over two months since 
she began to lay, but not a single egg 
has hatched yet. C. H. SroRDOCK. 

Durand, IIll., Aug. 27, 1881. 


{It is a strange case. The queen has 
probably been injured in some man- 
ner, which has caused sterility.—ED. ] 





‘*The Coming Bee.”—Permit me 
through the JOURNAL, to offer an 
amendment to my original proposi- 
tion, and that is as follows: 

‘*Largest and longest worker bees,” 
en wn of a queen reared by the ex- 
1ibitor—this will exclude Apis Dor- 
sata, or any other race of bees, not in 
reach of all. | do not know that I shall 
send any ee but think now I 
shall. I can hardly expect to win the 
prize, and if I do not, I cheerfully pay 
the small sum of 25 cts. to know who 
has the best bees, that I may get 
of him. I have experimented a great 
deal in crossing, in breeding for 
length of tongue, size of bees, and 
gentleness, and find a marked differ- 
ence in the different crosses. I am 
also satisfied that the mother of the 
bees that take the prize, will have 
been rocked in a horizontal cradle. I 
send in my 25 cts.; let the ball keep 
rolling. hope friend Briggs has re- 
ceived his champion queen, but 
neither $10 nor $25 would tempt me to 
unqueen my best colonies. Let all 
who wish for better colonies, send in 
2 cts., and the sum will be large 
enough in the aggregate to find the 
‘*coming bee,” and if fertilization in 
confinement can be accomplished, a 
good reward in cash will bring it 
about. J.S. TADLOCK. 

Kingsbury, Texas, Aug. 23, 1881. 

SS oe 

The Bee Journal worth $10. a Year. 
—The Weekly BEE JoURNAL comes 
to hand with the regularity of clock- 
work, and fills the billevery time. I 
could not think of getting along with- 
out it, if it cost $10. a year. Our bees 
are not gathering much buckwheat 
honey. What is the reason ? 

Wm. CAIRNS. 

Rockland, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1881. 





Royal Jelly, ete.—In the BEE Jour- 
NAL for Aug. 24, page 268, Mr. C. J. 
Robinson advances a theory that I 
do not understand. He writes: “I 
claim, as set forth in a former article, 
that queens are impregnated with 
royal jelly (drone’s semen), while in 
the larval state.”” What I wish to 
learn is,how a nucleus colony composed 
of all young bees, furnished with only 
worker eggs to raise a queen, obtain 
this royal jelly to impregnate the 
queen in the larval state ? 

W. H. Srovur. 

Pine Grove, Pa., Aug. 29, 1881. 





Drouth in Texas.—The great drouth 
still continues. The top of the ground 
is drier than at any time since 1864. 
It cannot well be described better 
than to say that everything is burnt 
up. V. H. ANDREWs. 
McKinney, Texas, Aug. 20, 1881. 





Dry and Hot.—The early part of the 
season was good for bees, in this sec- 
tion. I started with 3 weak colonies, 
and bought 4 more. [ now have 2 
good colonies. I sowed buckwheat, 
but it was too dry and hot; it does 
not afford much honey. and unless it 
rains soon, I shall have to feed to get 
through the winter. 

E. ARMSTRONG. 
Jerseyville, Ill. 





the parts of an ornamental shrub grow- 
ing in my grounds; will you kindly 
give its name in the BEE JOURNAL, 
and how best propagated? It is a re- 


-|markable shrub for honey, my bees 


having been constantly busy on its 
succession of flowers for over 2 months, 
and are still so, when everything else 
is suffering from drouth. It has also 
the merit of being a very pretty hedge. 
. C. THorn, M. D. 
Streetsville, Can., Aug. 17, 1881. 


[The specimen sent is Lycium bar- 
barum,or matrimony vine. Itbelongs 
to the order Solanacee, which includes 
the tomato, potato, nightshade, bitter- 
sweet, egg-plant, pepper, ground- 
cherry, horse-nettle, etc. It is easily 
propagated by layering.—W.J. BEAL.] 

The Nicest Honey for Years.—The 
bees almost all died in this locality 
last winter, but those that were left 
after the cold winds had passed, and 
the sun warmed the bees, began 
to gather pollen, and increase in num- 
bers and stores. I have 65 colonies 
now. They have done very nicely. I 
have the purest and whitest honey 
this season that I have had for the 
past 5 years. My honey is mostly in 
prize packages; have extracted but 
very little. The greatest question now 
is, how to winter them without loss. 
I shall be glad to receive the BEE 
JOURNAL in its new form next year, 
and I hope it may increase in interest 
in the future, as it has in the past. 

TuHos. PIERCE. 

Gansevoort, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1881. 


25, 





A Terror.—This summer has beena 
terrible one for the bees of this Prov- 
ince, for ever since the blooming of 
white clover to the present, continu- 
ous rains have fallen. My 12 colonies 
have hardly a pound of surplus honey 
in them at this date. 

J. MATTHEW JONES. 

Waterville, N. 8., Aug. 25, 1881. 





Melilot on Timbered Land.—Please 
tell us in the BEE JOURNAL, whether 
melilot will do well if sown on timber 
land, if only the underbrush is cut 
out? Will the shade of the timber 
prevent it from yielding honey ? 

J. S. HuGHes. 

Mt. Zion, Ill., Aug. 26, 1881. 


[We think it would be difficult to 
find shade dense enough to prevent its 
blooming and secretion of honey. It 
would be better, however, to harrow 
or brush in the seeds, as birds are very 
fond of them.—Ep.] 





Two Queens in One Hive.—I have 
found 2 queens in a colony of bees; 
both are good laying queens, and both 
seem very peaceable in thehive. About 
the middle of June the bees prepared 
to swarm; they had 8 queen-cells, 
capped over; I waited, and looked in 
the hive every few days. One day I 
found that one queen-cell was already 
hatched, but I could not find the 
young queen. I then made up my 
mind to divide the colony, and took 
out one frame of bees containing the 
queen, and placed it in an empty hive 
with comb foundation, leaving it in 
place of the old hive, and put that in a 
new place, and by the next day I had 
a pretty fair colony of bees with the 
old queen; but on that frame where 
the old queen was, I found no queen- 
cell. I left all the queen-cells with 
the young bees. About a week after 
dividing, I looked in the hive where 
the old queen was, and could not find 
her, and found they had a queen-cell 
started. I then thought the old queen 
was lost, or the bees had killed her; 
3 weeks ago I found every frame— 
even the outside ones full of brood, 
all ready to hatch, and no young eggs 
or larve ; that drew my attention, and 
I looked for the queen, but found 2 
queens—the old one which was in the 
colony when I divided it, also a new 
one, both on one frame, about 4 inches 
apart, and it seemed to me both were 








Lycium Barbarum.—I send you alk 


busy looking for empty cells. I have 
looked once every week since, and al- 
ways find the 2 queens peaceably busy, 
with the difference that the old queen 
creeps around pretty slow, while the 
young one is quite a 
F. W. DITTMER. 

Defiance, O., Aug. 25, 1881. 





A Good Honey Plant.—Please name 
this plant ; it commences blooming a 
little before basswood, and the bees 
prefer it to basswood ; it yields honey 
as white as water, and pollen as blue 
as blue paint. 
of honey per colony from this plant. 
The honey is very sweet, and has but 
little flavor; people say I make it of 
white sugar, and object to buy it. The 
bees ceased to work on it about a week 
ago on account of bad weather, and 
brood-rearing stopped. Bees willrear 
no more brood now, as the last brood 
usually hatches here the first week in 
September. I would like the name of 
the plant so as to know what to call 
my honey. It would be excellent to 
cultivate for honey, as it will thrive 
anywhere, and the seeds fly all over 
the country. It grows between 3 and 
5 feet high. Wm. FRITZE. 

Duluth, Minn., Aug. 14, 1881. 


[Prof. Beal informs me that the plant 
is willow herb Epilobium augustifolium. 


weed, and is common throughout the 
North.—A. J. Cook.] 


Eggs that Will Not Hatch.—I pur- 
chased an Italian queen of a breeder 


was somewhat daubed when I received 
her, but I introduced her into a good, 
strong colony. In 5 or 6 days after I 
found the queen apparently all right, 
and laying in 1 sheet of comb; being 
busy, I did not look at her any more 
until yesterday, which was about 25 
or 30 days from the time I had intro- 
duced her. As she was a warranted 
queen, I thought I would look at her 
worker progeny. I found the queen 
crawling over the combs as large as 
life, and appeared to be prolific, but 
to my great surprise there was no lar- 
ve in the hive, but plenty of eggs in 
the same sheet. The bees appeared 
to be perfectly satisfied with her, and 
did not build queen cells, as with a 
fertile worker or drone-laying queen. 
It is something new to me, what do 
you think about it? J. R. REEVE. 
Martinsburg, Tex., Aug. 30, 1881. 


{We can assign no positive cause 
for the phenomenon. You will find 
in this number a similar instance re- 
lated by Mr. C. H. Stordock, of Dur- 
and, Ill.—Eb.] 


H. A. Burch Again.—This has been 
a good season tor bees, here, up to 
about July 10, when dry weather set 
in. 
that time until to-day. We are hav- 
ing a fine rain now, and I hope we 
will have a good fall for honey. The 
drouth has been tolerably aard on us, 
but not so severe as it has been else- 
where. I have increased my bees 
from 5 colonies to 18 by natural and 
artificial means, and think they are in 
tolerably good condition. Iam sorry 
that H. A. Burch has disappointed 
his customers so; I recommended him 
to some of my bee-keeping friends 
ast spring. He now has their money 
and gave nothing in return. 

ISAAC SHARP. 

Waveland, Ind., Aug. 31, 1881. 


Rolling in Honey.—We began the 
season with 30 colonies, and now have 
72. We increase by dividing and al- 
ways succeed; 1 colony gave us 5; 2 
were artificial and 8 natural. We 
have 4 acres in buckwheat, and the 
bees are rolling in the honey. If the 
weather keeps good we shall have an 
immense yield. In queen rearing, we 
were successful. I notice, in other lo- 
calities, some breeders were unsuc- 
cessful. MOLLER & SON. 

Fremont, Neb., Aug. 23, 1881. 








I got about 100 pounds | 


It is also known as gnat weed and fire | 


in Kentucky about a month ago; she | 


We have had no rain here from | 





Vennor’s Predictions.—I think Ven- 
nor should have a leather medal, in 
place of frequent storms. We have a 
disastrous drouth ; for frosts, 100° jn 
the shade. There has not been rain 
enough here for 6 weeks to lay the 
dust fairly. Of fall honey we have 
about 4a “ee 7 basswood about the 
same, and white clover about % a 
crop. H. D. Burret. 
Bangor, Mich., Sept. 1; 1881. 


My Report.—Early drouth made 
the clover crop less than 4% the aver- 
age. Something unknown to me made 
the basswood the same. We are now 
in the middle of the fall harvest, and 
as it is 5 weeks and 2 days since we 
had yf rain (we never knew such a 
severe drouth in this locality before), 
our fall yield will not be but ¥4 of an 
average crop. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Aug. 29, 1881. 


That Bogus Dunham Foundation.— 
The apiarian supply dealers of Michi- 
gan (one of whom I have found to be 
very punctual and honest in business 
transactions), wish me to give the 
name of the firm from whom I pur- 
chased foundation, spoken of on page 
29 of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
of 1881. As by keeping the name from 
the public, they are all suffering loss of 
business,I cheerfully comply with their 
request. Messrs. H. A. Burch & Co.,of 
South Haven, Mich., are the parties 
that supplied the bogus Dunham foun- 
dation. J. B. HALL. 

Woodstock, Ont., Aug. 31, 1881. 

**The Bridal Eve.””—Mrs. E. D. E. 
| N. Southworth’s powerful and highly 
absorbing novel ** The Bridal Eve” is 
shortly to be issued by Messrs. T, B. 
Peterson & Brothers of Philadelphia, 
Pa., in excellent style at the exceed- 
ingly low price of 75 cents a copy. 
This fascinating story deals with 
love, romance, crime, and woman’s 
devotion, and has a plot of the most 
ingenious and effective description. 
The scene is laid in England, and the 
characters mostly move in high social 
circles. The cheapness of the work 
should give itan immense sale. Every- 
body will be delighted with it. 


+ + 


g The St. Joseph Democrat says 
that Missouri was the second State in 
the Union for the production of honey 
in 1870. The following shows the sur- 
plus production of the counties named, 
in that year: Atchison, 10,608 lbs. ; 
Andrew, 16,183; Buchanan, 7,626; 
Caldwell, 21.340; Carroll, 20,812 ; Clin- 
ton, 18,891; DeKalb, 10,627: Daviess, 
25,052; Gentry, 23.480; Harrison, 46,- 
924; Livingston, 17,331; Holt, 15,670; 
Nodaway,15,335; Platte, 12,044; Worth, 
17,000. 


-_.—~—- + « 


t The South Eastern Mich. Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will hold its 4th 
|meeting at the Court House, in Ann 
Arbor, Wednesday, Oct. 5, 1881, at 9 
o'clock a. m.; the week of the County 
| Fair. An adjourned meeting may be 
| held during the week. All interested 
| are invited to attend. By order of the 
Executive Committee. 

N. A. PRUDDEN, Chairman. 








t= The North Eastern Wis. Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will hold its 
fall meeting at Peewaukee, Wis., on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 11 and 
12. A full attendance is cordially re- 
quested. Notice of the plauce of 
meeting will be found at the local 
Post Office. 

GEO. CuurcH, Pres., Neenah, Wis. 
FRANCES DUNHAM, Sec.,Depere, Wis. 

ta The Eastern Michigan bee-keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its fall meet- 
ing in Detroit, Oct. 4, in the Y. M. C. 
A. hall, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

A. B. WEED, Sec. 


ts The Southwestern Wisconsin 
3ee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Platteville, Grant Co., 
Wis., Nov. 30, 1881. 

N. E. FRANCE, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Single copies of the JOURNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 
> eee 
«@ Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 


*“?- eee 


Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 


—_____—__ e672 oe 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 

————_0e- 0-9 

«@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 


—— o> @ oe 


Photographs of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstroth,Dzierzon, and the Baron 
of Berlepsch.—Price 2 25 cents each. 

o> @+ - 


gs When changing a postoffice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 


-— ~~~. © @ +e ————_ 


« Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


——“—Y--#e @ oe 


Faded or Gray Hair gradually re- 
covers its youthful color and lustre by 
the use of Parker’s Hair Balsam, an 

elegant dressing, admired for its pur- 
ity and t rich perfume. 36w4t 


> @& +e —___— 








There is More Strength restoring 
power in a 50 cent bottle of Parker’s 
Ginger Tonic than in a bushel of malt 
or a gallon of milk. As an appetizer, 
blood purifier and kidney corrector, 
there is nothing like it, and invalids 
find it a wonderful invigorant for 
mind and body. See other column. 

36w4t 
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A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


— *-,mUe oe _ 


Examine the Date tenting your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the time to which 
yon have paid. Always send money 
xy postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 


“+ eee 


Premiums.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we give a copy of ‘Bees and Honey ; 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will give a 
Cook’s Manual, a Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 
bound in cloth ; for a club of 6, we give 
a copy of the JOURNAL fora year free. 
It will pay to devote a few hours to 
the BEE JOURNAL. 
—> >> <—e -+ o 

> It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post office address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have ‘letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name, post-office, County or State.— 
Also, if you live near one postoffice and 
get your mai: at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 

—_>—-- <-> -- 

Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums: 


For. a Club, of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
3,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 
4,—Cook’ s (Bee) Manual, paper. 
sg i clot 





“ 
“ 
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5,— b 
6,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 year. 


> ++ me -o e 


We havea SPECIAL EDITION 
of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, just as 
it will be published in 1882 (16 pages), 
for distribution at Fairs, Conventions, 
ete. Any one who may desire to dis- 
tribute them to bee-keepers will be 
supplied free, in any quantity they 












or and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOT: QUOTATIONS. 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY —New honey is coming in freely and the 
demand is good. 
We quote light comb honey, in single comb 
boxes, 18@20c ; in larger boxes 2c. less. xtracted 


‘@ve 
BEESWAX-— Prime quality, 18@2Ic 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, Sept. 5 5, 1881. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY~—tThere is no settled market price yet 
for honey, as there is none selling 
We quote as follows: White ub, 
boxes, 15@18c; dark, in smull boxes, 
tracted, white, 10@12c.; dark, 7@9c. 
BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 22@24c. 

THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 
New York, Aug. 18, 1881. 


CINCINNATL. 

HONE Y.—Last week I paid King Cramer 17c. per 
Ib. for a lot of about 2,000 Ibs. It was in the Muth 
sections, 5'4xG6, without separators. Every comb 
is perfect, which speaks weil for the producer. If 
Mr. Cramer did not succeed, this season, in estab- 
lishing rules for queen fertilization, he succeeded 
admirably in getting one of the finest lots of comb 
honey in the country. Extracted honey is just 
commencing to be in good demand. 
I quote : Good comb honey, in sections, is worth 
14@16c., on arrival. Extracted, 7@vc. on arrival. 

BEESW AX.—i8@22c., on arrival. 1 have paid 
5c. per lb. for choice lots. Cc. F. MUTH. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 31, 1881. 


BOSTON. 

HONE Y—The prices of honey are not regularly 
quoted in our papers here. We quote: Honey in 
1 pound sections retails at 25c.; in 2 pound 
tions, 20c. 
BEESW AX— tly oy wr 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 7 "Chatham Street, 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 31, 1881 


in small 
12@15¢e. Ex- 


sec- 


CLEVELAND. 
HONE Y—Comb honey continues in good demand 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 





Dunham Foundation Mill, 


Patented Aug. 23th, 1881. 
{2 New Circular and Samples free. 2 
Ismtf FRANCES DUNHAM, DePere, Wis. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee County, Mich., 


Makes a specialty of rearing fine Italian queens. 
Al) queens bred from imported queens, and from 
the purest and best home-bred queens, and the 
cells builtin full colonies. No black bees in the 
vicinity. Single queen, $1.00 ; six queens for $5.00; 
twelve or more, 75c. each. Vested queens, $2.00 











at 20c. for 11}b. white and ive. for 2 Ib, sections. 
Extracted honey, 10@12c. 
BEES AX—18@: 20¢. 
KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 
ee 3, 1881. 


BALTIMORE. 


HONEY. Tne the supply and demand are too 
meager ja report 


Cleveland, O., 


BEESWAX. —Southern, pure, 21@23c.; Western, 
pure, 22¢.; grease wax, 12@13c. — Baltimore Market 
Journal. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—A sale of 50 cases of old extracted, 
clear, is noted at l0c., an extreme figure with 
wholesale buyers. Some new extracted is offering 
at 9c., whole other lots are limited at lic., but the 
latter price is beyond anything now obtainable, 
notwithstanding the light supply. 

We quote white comb, 14@16c.; dark to good,11@ 
i3c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 9@104éc.; 
dark and candied, 7@8c. BEESWAX—23@25c. 

STEARNS & Suren. 423 Front Street. 

San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 27, 1881. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
HONEY.—New, in 1 or 2 Ib. sections, 22@25¢c.— 
Indianapolis Stock Review. 


8ST. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—Demand improving slightly; prices 
unchanged. 
ty quote: 
cans, *@ 10c. ; 
BEESWAX 
Cc 
St. Louis, Mo., 


comb, 13@14c, 

Prime yellow sells at 20@2I1c. 

GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Street. 
Sept. 3, 188i. 





ont Gumetion Directory. 


1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Sept. i 15—Ontario Bee-Keepers, Toronto, Ont. 


est, Sec. Middleburg, N. Y. 
Oct. 4—Eastern Michigan. at Detroit, Mich. 
. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
EE... Mich., at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
5-7—National, at Lexington, Ky 
Dr. E. Parmly, Sec., See York City. 
~Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
11, 12—Northern Michigan, at Maple Rasiee. 
O. R. Goodno, Sec., Carson City ich 
11, 12—Northeastern Wis., at Pewaukee, Wis. 
Frances Dunham, Sec., DePere, Wis. 
12--Central Ky., in Exp. B’d’g, Louisville, Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
20—Union Kentucky, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 
wan District, at Chicago, Ill. 
>. C. Coffinberry, Sec., Chicago, Ill. 
27—C we... Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
George L. Perry, Sec. 
27—Western Mich., at Berlin, Mich. 
Wm. M. 8. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 
Nov. 30—8 a Wisconsin, at Platteville, Wis. 
. E. France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 
1882. 


Jan. 10—C ortland Union, at Cortland, N, Y. 
. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. Y. 
25—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 
Geo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, Y. 
April sally Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
3. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
2 a .. State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 
May — —Champlain Valley, at Retetel, Vt. 
Brookins, Sec. 


on oR 
25, 26 


time and place of future meetings.—Ebp. 


Six Italian Queens for 85. 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
36witp REV. 


Addre: 
J. E. KEARNS, Morning cua. Towa. 


SPECIAL SALE OF QUEENS. 








may be able to judiciously use. 





or $7.00 per doz. Also, 25 Tested at $1.00 each. 
36witp E. A. THOMAS, Coleraine, Mass. 


New, strained, 7@8c.; extracted, in | 


27—Eastern_ N. Y. Union, Knowersville, N. Y. 
N.D.W 


§@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- | 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 


CLOSING OUT FOR (ssi. 


Purity, — ar- 


To close out my present stock of fine ITALIAN 
QUEENS, I will sell 100 Dollar Queens at 65c. each 


each. Safe arrival by mail guaranteed. Send 
money by draft, registered letter, or by money or- 
der drawn on Flint, Mich. He has a stock of queens 
on hand, and can fll orders promptly. _28e0w tf 


BUY the BEST. 


The best informed bee-keepers in 
the United States, say that our 


DOUBLE-DRAFT QUINBY 
SMOKER 


is decidedly the BEST now made. 
Hetherington discards all others. 
and orders two dozen for his own 

use. Doolittle says it is unequaled. 
all wae | ne as use it. Price, by mail, 
and $1 


ec | 





ay 





i OUR BOOK, 


(Quinby § New Bee- Keeping, 


continues to grow in popularity, 
ap au YING Y Hs h 






and is the 


Most Practical Work 








r 
i ublished. Price,by mail,#1.50. 
: e sell 
i Everything Used inAdvanced 
Bee-Culture. 


Send for Lllustrated Circular to 


L. C. ROOT & BRO., 


26smtf MOHAWK, NEW YORK. 


‘END POSTAL ‘for my 12-page circular price 
list of Italian, Cyprian and oly Land 
| heen, Queens and pierte Supplies. 


w 
Light street Columbia Co., Pa. 


| 6. Olm’s Comb Foundation Machine. 


t@” Send for “—< and Circular. 
18mtf - OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


stomet 








Bees for Sale. 


1 offer for sale 
| 75 COLONIES OF CHOICE STOCK. 


| For particulars and circular of General Supplies, 
re 


_ JAMES HEDDON, 


| 36mit Seq, Em. | Mich. 


| 15 One-Cent Stamps 


| Will pay for our exhaustive pamphlet on raising, 
handling and marketing extrac honey. 


COLONIES 
WITH 





Imported ltalian Queens, 


| Of our own Importation, 

| GUARANTEED PURE AND GENUINE. 
| OurCom>b Foundation was awarded the diph 
| ma at the North-Eastern Bee- Keepers’ Conven jon 
| held in February. 


| Smokers, Knives, Extractors, &c. 


MUTEH'S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 


AND UNCAPPING ENIFE. 


The Extractor is 
2 made of all metal, 
is always ready for 
use,easily cleaned, 
and will last a life- 
pm time. In fact, it 

ye! to be used 

» be appreciated. 
| a ee-keeper 
should send for 
my circular, giving 
details about the 
care of bees, and 
how to get the most Honey. 






















CHAS. F. MUTH, No. 876 
Central Av., Cincinnati, O. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR and 
SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Ri 
general heavy an 
ping, Lathes, &c. 
chines ure _ especial! 
to Hive ees 


pa» A — r to 
e ihus trated Cata- 


our 
fore, 

. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rocktord, +: naman Co., Ii. 


“Italian | Queens Only 80 Cents. 


Warranted $1.00, Tested $1.50, 10 frame Colonies 
$5.75 to $8. Send for Circular and save money. 
gmst HOM AS, Coleraine, Mass. 


Imly 















Saws for 
light rip- 
These ma- 


. . 


END for MY CIRCULAR and PRICE 
LIST of Italian Colonies, Queens, Nu- 
clei and Apiarian Supplies. 
BROWN, 


Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH, 


for the manufacture and sale of BEE-KE 
ERS’ SUPPLIES, ITALIAN QUEENS 
a BEES, all bred from mothers of my own im- 
portation —Dollar Queens, $1 ; Tested Queens, $2.50 
4-frame Nucleus, $5. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for my illustrated catalogue. 
22mtf P AUL L. VIAL LON, Bayou ( Gouls, La. 


18mtf 


Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of 


Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 


with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in ives, Honey Extractors, Artifi- 
clal Comb, Section Honey Boxes, al! books 
and journals, and everything pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 
dress on a postal card; written plainly, to 

A. L ROOT, 


JOSEPH D. ENAS, 
(Sunny Side Apliary,) 
Pure Italian Queens, Bees, Colonies, 
Nuclei, Comb Foundation, ete. 


— Napa, Napa County, Cal. 
gmt 


Medina, Ohio. 





ost Fragrant 
Lanting ofall Perfumes. 
& Fashionabi Sold 
by deal versin Drags & Perfum- 
ae of Hiscoz & 
, on every bottle. 



















F loresto 
Cologne :: 
All Farmers, Mothers, Bon suess Men Mechan- 
ics, &c., who are tired out by work or worry, and 
Fs who are miserable with by yspepsia, RKheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, or Bowel, Kidney or Liver Com- 
plaints, you can beinvigorated and cured by using 
PARKER'S GINGERTONIC 
fy: ou are wasting away with Consumpuon, Lb 
rou will find Parker's 
Ginger Tonic the greatest lood Fertilizer and th 
Best Health& Strength Restorer youCanU 








Rem pears 
PARKER'S Tenover ee 
HAIR BALSAM. ieiore: Coir 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 

the Author. A newandgreat 
Medical Work, warranted the 
best and cheapest, indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitied 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;"bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, em 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel engravings, 125 pi p- 
tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, tc ; 
send now. Address peqnoey 
* Medical institute or Dr. W 
PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 


ESTIMATES 


Given for ADVERTISING in any 
NEWSPAPER in the Country. Our n 

List for Advertisers SENT FREE. 
©. A. COOK & CO., Advertising Acents, 



















DANT & SON, 


Semtf Hamilton, Hancock ‘Co., M. 


Price List, wan? Haw BAD of Comb Foundation, 
free 





Cor. Dearborn & Wash'n Sts., Carcaeo, 











THE AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL. 





Sept. 7. 











RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line of this type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, 2Oc. per line. 
‘our “ or more” ’ 18¢c. - 
Eight, “ ry ‘ “ l&e. ry 
Thirteen = 15 i sh 12e. 4 
aa: - eC 7 10c. (02 
Fifty-two — Om a Se. at 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 
reliable dealers. Cases of real imposition will be 


exposed. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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Notice to Vice Presidents. 

I desire to say to the Vice Presidents of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Society, 
that I wish each one would send me a re- 
port of bees and honey in their respective 
States, as it is customary for the Vice 
Presidents to make such reports at the 
annual meeting of our Society. I hope 
that none of them will fail to do so. I 
would be glad to meet them at the Conven- 
tion, and become personally acquainted 
with them. Programmes will be sent to 
them for distribution to the bee-keepers of 
their States. N. P. ALLEN, Pres. 


AGENTS“ ANTED to sell Dr.Chase’s 2,000 Recipe 
Book. Sells at Sight, Double your mone? 
Address Dr.Chase’sPrintingHouse,AnnArbor,Mic 
Semiy 


ANTED-—A few tonsof York State COMB 
HONEY. State probable amount, how soon 
it can be put in shipping order, and address 
S2w4tp F. L. SAGE, Wethersfield, Conn. 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY. For particulars 
enclose 10 cents to Lock Box 318, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 34wilat 


FREE ] A sample copy of theNew EnglandBee 
; Journal. H. Poole, Mechanic Falls, Me. 
ahwt 


Be SURE 


To send a postal card for our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 
It contains illustrations and descriptions of every- 
thing new and valuable needed in anapliary, at the 
lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land 
Queens and Bees. 
: J.C. &H. P. SAYLES, 
2eow Lit Hartford, W 


QUEENS ! QUEENS | 


One Dollar will buy one of our beautifnl Italian, 
Cupeten., Holy Land or Hungarian Queens ; will 
select the very best, from 200 queens, for $1.50 
each, all warranted pure and safe arrival by mail 
guaranteed, Send for 20th circular. 


Hi. ALLEY, 


Wenham, Mass. 

















S5wit 


$7171 





A YEAK and expenses to agents, 
outfit free addressP.O. Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 








Excelsior Honey Extractors. 


The following letter explains itself : 


A. H. NEWMAN, Esq., Dear Sir: No. 4 Excelsior 
Honey Extractor (with three-sided comb busket), 
received to-day and tested, I find it EXCELLENT. 
I can take from my hives, extract, and return 
frames at the rate of 100 pounds r hour. 


Do not know how long I could keep up at that rate. 
If this isn’t work, it resembles it vor each 


urs, SHUCK. 


duly 
Des Moines, Iowa, July 30, 1881. 


hi ; ) \ 
oo nen 
a 





Sizes and Prices of Extractors: 


No. 1—for 2 Langstroth frames, 10x18 inc.... 00 
No. 2—for 2 American frames, 13X13 inc...... 8 00 
No. 3—for 2 frames of any size, 13x20 inc.... 12 00 


No. 4—for 3 frames of any size, 12}¢x220 inc. 12 00 
No. 5—for 4 frames of any size, 13x20 inc.... 14 00 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


I can now furnish ITALIAN QUEENS, BY 
RETURN MAIL, at the following prices : 


3itf 









Tested Queens ............+++++ $15 
m Warranted Queens ............ 100 
Lot Cyprian Queens, untested .... 1 00 
Lis As mostall the DollarQueens I sold 
bts —4 ast year were pure, I will warran 
47 Bm bX them this year. J.T. WILSON 


Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 
ee Fe aie ee 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Published Monthly at Columbus, Kan., 


A new sixteen-column bee paper, devoted entirely 
to the best interests of honey producers ; dealers 
in Supplies and breeders of Queens and Bees. 
Will be sent toany address one = for only thirty 
cents. We club with the Weekly American Bee 
Journal for only $2.15. Sample cone free. Ad- 
SCOVELL & ANDE . 
Columbus, Kansas. 


Rev. A. SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 
an Queens, $1.00; Tested Italian 
ueens, $2; Cyprian Queens, $2.00 ; 
Cyprian Queens, $4; 1 frame 
Nucleus, Italians, $4 1 frame Nu- 





rians, 8 frames, $10.00. 

10c. per Ib. Pure Comb Foundation, 
on Dunham Machine, 25 lbs. or over, 
"Send for Circular. lwly 


HONEY A SPECIALTY. 


w. F. CONNER, 


Late of Conner, Burnett & Co., 


161 So. Water Street, Chicago, 
GEN BRAL 


PRODUGE COMMISSION. 


We ask you to correspond with us before dispos- 
ing of your HONEY CROP, as we can be of much 
service, having constant intelligence from all parts 
of the country. 

We would refer to JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, 
Mich., and J. OATMAN & SONS, Dundee, Ill. 3lwly 


35c. per Ib. 





~ PLAT- BOTTOM | 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Ci lar and les free. 









J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


Given’s Foundation Press 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our 
thin and common Foundation is not surpassed. 
The only invention to make Foundation in the 





wired frame. esses warranted to give satis- 
faction, Send for Catalogue and Samples. 
lwly D. 8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. 





ITALIAN BEES 


ll standard colonies have eight frames, 17% 
inc. long and 11 inc. deep. All Nuclei, frames 1144 
inc. long and 10% inc. deep. Single full colonies, 
$10; in lots of five, each $9 ; in lots of ten or more, 
each $8; single pure Tested Queen, $2.50; 
frame Nucleus, Tested Queen (June), f 
frame do., $4; 3-frame do., $5 ; 4-frame do., 






ae 


0 
August and September, 5-frame Nucleus 


July, . 
Tested Italian Queen, $5.00. No Dollar Queens 
handled. Will guarantee safe delivery (at express 
terminus) 01 every order from my yards. Ship- 
ping facilities, six times daily to all points. With 
20 years’ experience in the peepaestion and hand- 
ling of Italian bees,I think I can suit the most 


fastidious. 
To secure prompt attention, money should be 
sent by New York draft or post office money order, 


No discount from above schedule. 
Address all communications to 
J. H. ROBERTSON, 


25wtf Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 





For the past few years I have made this excellent 
food my leading article. Having the best estab- 
lished reputation in this city as a dealer in PURE 
HONEY direct from the Apiaries, enables me to 


obtain the highest market prices. Your consign- 
ments and correspondence respectfully solicited. 


R. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 
Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co., 
34wi3t 165 So. Water Street, Chicago, Lil. 


Bingham Bee Smoker. 


The first practical bellows bee smoker. 
The first and original patent smoker. 

The first never-fa:ling bee controller. 

The tirst direct draft bellows smoker. 

The first to burn stove wood and not go out. 
The first durable bellows bee smoker. 

The tirst to create a demand for smokers. 
The first to meet the wants of bee-keepers. 
The first cinder-proof bellows smoker. 
The first twenty thousand now in use. 
The first —— yet to be received, 
The first smoker yet to be returned. 


HONEY KNIFE. 


The Best Uncapper Made. 


Bingham & Hetherington 


The first thing for bee-keepers to do, to save im- 
position and money, and be happ 
send a card for testimonials, or half-dozen rates, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 











JUST WHAT YOU HAVE WANTED! 


A Good Foundation Machine 
FOR ONLY FIVE DOLLARS! 


and one that works with 
RAPIDITY AND SATISFACTION. 
Having been persuaded to get up several for my 
immediate friends, | have on hand the patterns, 


etc., to muke any number. Therefore, send in your 
orders. ([Siwtf) W.G. PHELPS, Galena, Md. 


ANTED-—You to send for our Circular and 

Price list of American-Italians, 
Address, JOS. M. BROOKS & BRO., 

13wém Columbus, Ind. 


THE CANADIAN FARMER, 


THE ONLY 


Agricultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


Dominion of Canada. 


This practical journal is now inits Third Year, 
and meeting with immense success. The low price 
of its subscription ($1.00 per year) in its new and 
improved form (16 pages 13x10, folded and 
pasted) makes it very popular. Its editorsare all 
practical men. Itis the Best Advertising Me- 
dium in Canada. Sample copies sent free to any 


address. 
liw26tx N. B. COLCOCK, Welland, Ont. 






DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
ba-in ; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
baskets. Write your address on a postal card, and 
address it to JOHN M. DAVIS, 

30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


and safe, is to | 


Books for Bee- Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on ever 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical’ 
The book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todo without. Cloth, 1.25 ; paper cover, 1, 


| Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
| that it cannot fail tointerestall. Its atte 8 plain 

and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50., 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. ). 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, ®2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00, 

Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the A plored: by Thomas G. Newman.— 
| This embraces the following subjects: Location 
| of the Apiary — Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
| Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — 

Italianizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting- 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
ete. Itis published in English and German,— 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;— presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This eo discuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and a » the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as fowa, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
| Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5O0c, 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial! 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. ‘Che Prize—$25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prof Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
log and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price lie. 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 

Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. “This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
| consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 20 pages 50c. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
| diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
| has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
| horse information. . Paper, 25c. 


Ropp's Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, #1.; Morocco, $1.50. 

Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Caiculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Mine:s, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

Builders,Manufacturers and Mechanics. 500 EN- 
GRAVINGS of Mill, Steam and Mining Machinery, 
Tools, Sheet Metal Work, Mechanical Movements, 
Plans of Mills, Roofs, Bridges, etc. Arrangement 
and Speed of Wheels, Pulleys, Drums, Belts, 
Saws, Boring, Turning, Pidning, and Drilling 
Tools, Flour, Oat Meal, Saw, Shingle, Paper, Cot- 
ton, Woolen and Fulling Mill Machinery. Sugar, 
Oil, Marble, Threshing, and Rolling Mill, do., Cot- 
ton Gins, Presses, etc. Strength of Teeth, Shaft- 
ing, Belting, Friction, Lathe Gearing, Screw Cut- 
ting, Finishing Engine Building, Reparing and 
Operating, Setting of Valves, Eccentrics, Link and 
Valve Motion, Steam Packing, Pipe and Boiler 
Covering, Scale Preventives, Steam Heating, Ven- 
tilation, Gas and Water Works, Hydraulics Mill 
Dams, Horse Power of Streams, etc. On Blast 
Furnaces, Iron and Steel Manufacture. Pros- 

ecting and Exploring for Minerals, Quartz and 

jacer Mining, Assaying, Amalgamating, ete. 461 
TABLES with 500,000 Calculations in all possible 
forms for Mechanics, Merchants and Farmers. 800 
items for Printers, Publishers, and Writers for 
the Press. 1,000 items for Grocers, Confectioners, 
Physicians, Druggists, etc. 300 Health Items. 500 
do. for Painters, Varnishers, Gilders, etc. 500 do. 
for Watchmakers and Jewelers. 400 do. for Hunt- 
ers, Trappers. Tanners, Leather & Rubber Work. 
Navigation, Telegraphy, Photography, Book-keep- 
ing, etc.,in detail. Strength of Materials Effects 
of Heat, Fuel Values, Specific Gravities, Freights 
by rail and water—a Car Load, Stowage in Ships, 
Power of Steam, Water, Wind, Shrinkage of Cast- 
ings, etc. 10,000 items for Housekeepers, Farmers, 
Carpenters, Gardeners, Stock Owners, Bee-keep- 
ers, Lumbermen, etc. Fertilizers, full detalls, Ru- 
ral Economy, Food Values, Care ‘of Stock, Reme- 
dies for d., to increase Crops, Pest Poisons, Train- 
ing Horses, Steam Power on Farms. LIGHTNING 
CALCULATOR for Cubic Measures, Ready Reckoner. 
Produce, Rent, Board, Wages, Interest, Coal and 
Tonnage Tables. Land. Grain, Hay, and Cattle 
Measurement. Seed, Ploughing, Pianting and 
Breeding Tables, Contents of Granaries, Cribs, 
Tanks, Cisterns, Boilers, Logs, Boards, Scantling, 
etc., at sight. Business Forms, all kinds, Special 
Laws of 49 States, Territories, and Provinces (in 
the U. 8. and Canada), relating to the Collection of 
Debts, Exemptions from Forced Sale, Mechanics’ 
Lien, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Sale of Keal Es- 
tate, Rights of Married Women, Interest and 
Usury Laws, Limitation of Actions, etc. 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful nowledge, and worth its 
weight in — to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, 82.50, 











